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THE LEADING BOOKKEEPING 


WILLIAMS AND ROGERS 


MODERN ILLUSTRATIVE BOOKKEEPING 
PROMINENT FEATURES OF THE WORK 


1. The pupil at the outset is thoroughly grounded 
in the elements of bookkeeping by the easy step-by-step 
illustrative method. 


2. The instructions to the pupil are so full and 
explicit that he cannot fail to perform the work under- 
standingly and with little or no assistance from the teacher. 


3. Special emphasis is placed from the very start 
on good penmanship, and on accuracy, neatness, and order. 


4. Varied price lists are introduced early in the 
work, and are continued throughout the larger part of the 
course. These assist greatly in cultivating accuracy and 
self-reliance in the pupil. 


5. Frequent tests are given throughout the course, 
both by Test Ledgers and by the Civil Service method of 


examination. 


6. The incoming vouchers aie fac-similes of model 
business papers, and are the handsomest that have ever 
been published for school purposes. 


7. The vouchers come to the pupil in instalments, so 
that he canhot do the work faster than he should, nor fail 
to do part of it without the teacher being aware of the fact. 


8. The style of penmanship in the vouchers is uni- 
form with that in the text-book. 


9g. The special branches of business treated in 
the advanced part of the Complete Course are of the most 
representative character, and illustrate modern and ap- 
proved methods of account-keeping. 


10. The work is published in two forms, viz : 
Introductory Course and Complete Course, adapted respect- 
ively for short-term and for full-term students. 


Other Popular Commercial Text-Books 


Office Routine and Bookkeeping 

New Introductive Bookkeeping 
Commercial Arithmetic 

New Commercial Law 

New Practical Grammar and Correspondence 
Seventy Lessons in Spelling 

Mental Commercial Arithmetic 

Civil Government of the United States 
Pen-Written Copies (Reproduced) 
Robinson’s New Higher Arithmetic 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic 
McCleary’s Studies in Civics 
Overton’s Advanced Physiology 
Southwick’s Steps to Oratory 

Hill’s Foundations of Rhetoric 
Maxwell & Smith’s Writing in English 
Muzzarelli’s Brief French Course 
Edgren & Fossler’s German Grammar 
Garner’s Spanish Grammar 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO Boston 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


New Tinted Drawing 
The P r ang and Construction Papers. 


Teachers will find this new material suitable for pencil, ink, crayon, and water-color 
work of all kinds; also for making envelopes, boxes, book covers, picture frames, etc. 
Used as backgrounds for sketches, compositions, or designs will give beautiful and 
satisfactory results. Full sheets, 24x36 inches. Also cut in packages in various 


sizes. Teachers furnished with book of samples on application. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 


Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents 
Ten copies or more’to one address, 10 cents each, 


43 East 19th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Whatever the Choice of a School as to the Style of Writing, whether Vertical, Slant, or Modified Slant, 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


have pens specially suited for each and every purpose. 


The Stationers supply them. 


Works, Camden, N. J. 


Nature Study Months 


By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. | 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr.. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this little book is no exception.”— 
Hon. Frank A. Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


The manu 


Boards. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Adopted by the 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


1902. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘“* Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


al lays out only such lessons as have actually been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents, postpaid, Liberal discounts for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO : 203 Michigan Ave. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Vol. LVI.—No. 14. 


Em™mER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Wy Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


_ Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


3 LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 
For tickets and information apply at any 


principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 


Gan’l Pass. and Tkt. BOSTON. 
SOMEBODY 

—— SOONER OR LATER — 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher— will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 
you are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie c pies and the ‘‘two- 
cent-a-week ee as soon as you fread this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress whi/sh it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


P. 8.—We bay bright children’s sayings. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Education m 


Supt. RICHARD G, BOONE, EpiTor, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and nota 
mere *‘ makeshift’’ to get a living. 

Librarians should include EDUCATION in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 
thorities. 

$3.00a year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. Send for our premium offers. 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JournnaL or Epucation who would 
like to hawe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


New Co. 


Are you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? 


- ing. has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
ite action and point are designed to assure specified results. 


requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


y, Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


the work we 


convinced that the ‘ 


y not believe that there is an 


either in the school or the o: 
Price, 83.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It ven leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil 8) 

¢ ond” quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 

This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 

State. From what I personally know of the reguits here and elsewhere, I am fully 

dem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 

other which at all compares with this one for use 
fice. J D. MILLER, 


.’ It does 


OEL D. 
Mass. State Soard af Education. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


TALES FROM 


of the works of great authors at an early age. 


tary reading. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


“4 delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE GLASSICS. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 
It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /Jiterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 


With this thought and object in view, CHILD STUDY OF THE Ctassics has been written. 
In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 


as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 
This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 


Boards, Illustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK: 
43 East-1gth St 


MYTHOLOGY. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
For the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher|]. Practical Grammar. 


Training School, Providence, R&R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for. Memorizing. 
By S. C. Peasopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti -n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
oy natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. Avesspure, Author of 
** Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 


A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
nuniber of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will chosen naturally. The 
drawings are so simple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms. Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, languaye, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morsgz, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 centa. 


These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. There isa regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
es tested in both primary and grammar 
grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Price, 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


‘TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 
500 _ Exer- 


cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Con over 500 exercises adapted 
ies. 


2. Manual of Correspondence. < Edited 


by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in e lower 
grammar grades. 


5. Catch Qt estions in Arithmetic. 
By Rey. A. D. Uapel, B. A. Twelfth thousand. 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 


6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
w. H.-Huston, Toronto. This book contains 400 
procticn exercises, and is oné of the most valua- 

le works on composition ever written. 


7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections. It meets a great need. 


40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F, A. Blanchard. It is a ‘novel book 
on a novel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. . 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton., Every teacher of 
Sag yy will be delighted with this Manual. 
= isa of not ordinary ques- 
1ons,— such as will require original thinki 
the part of both teacher and pupil. —* 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 
For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Rosa A. Durriecp, 
Mary Situmay, Bette St. Joun Pear- 


son, and Apspie M. Wuire. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXEROISES gn, AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturop. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. ey 
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These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St, 


DIRECTORY. 


Publishers 
MERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New YORK, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO, BOSTON 
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BOSTON, MASS. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


lubs of three or more ° ° . 2.00 a year 
renewal aud one new subscription, $4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 aid 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 K.19th Street. * 203 Michigan Ave. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


With longing eyes the fading year looks back 
To view her youthful way, as one grown old, 
June smiles to her across the lengthened track, 
And, lo! the world is bright with summer gold. 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 


REVERSED. 


BALLAD, 
A magazine well known to fame 
Is pwhlished in no distant town; 
I may not tell you either name, 
But each has won world-wide renown. 


The editor, in easy chair 

(On Pegasus he’s won his spurs), 
Reposes with judicial air, 

As poet’s critic, he avers. 


He vaunts him of his judgments fair, 
He sure accepts the good and true; 
And, if some humble poet bear 
An offering, metes the sentence due, 


Encouraged by a famous bard, 
A gentle poet sent her rime, 

Who, waiting, heard the verdict hard, 
sadly false in sense and time.’ 


The elder poet, quite perplexed, 

Straight to the wonted sanctum went; 
While by the critic’s absence vexed, 

He found the rime, to basket sent. 


The verse was placed within his coat, 
And, on the editor’s return, 

He asked by what uncrring note 
The judge knew what to print or burn, 


And soon the argument grew hot, 

Then changed to banter and to mirth; 
The elder bet his friend a groat 

He judged by name, and not by worth, 


When time this episode effaced 
From mind, as waves efface from sand, 
The poet in his friend’s hand placed 
Verse writ and signed with his own hand. 


And presently the magazine 

Graced with the verse its honored page; 
The humble poet’s lines were seen 

To be the glory of the age. 


To make the victory complete, 
And give to merit what it sought, 
When editor and poet meet, 
A manuscript to light is brought. 


The lines once doomed by sentence hard, 
As sadly false in sense and time, 

Had worn the laurels of the bard, 
But were the gentle poet’s rime. 


A, D. 


New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires ; 
We ourselves must pilgrims be ; 
Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the future’s portal 
With the past’s blood-rusty key. 


IMAGINATION OR ORIGINAL SIN. 


BY ELIZABETH FERGUSON SEAT, CINCINNATI. 


Miss Ellis was arranging to open a kindergarten; 
it was her first, and she was afraid. She ad- 
mitted her fears boldly to the directress of the 
training school, but that official reassured her: 
“Don’t be at all apprehensive, my dear, the work 
is easy enough!” 

“<“Work,’” echoed Miss Ellis wonderingly. “I 
do not mind work! It’s ideals that I’m uneasy 
about! ‘Those wee things need to have standards 
set up to grow by, and I doubt my ability to set 
them—not that I haven’t ideals,” she hastened to 
add, then waited for help. 


“Why, my dear woman,” said the directress with - 


a smile, “the psychology on Monday afternoons is 
for that very purpose! Just bring your experi- 
ences to the Round Table and let us help each 
other.” 

Strengthened by a strong directress, a prosperous 
Round Table, and a text-book of Complete Psy- 
chology, the teacher prepared to meet her pupils. 

One pleasant spring morning, she bravely faced 
the little circle of chairs. How sweet, and dimpled, 
and innocent the children were! How blue or 
brown or black their eyes! Here was indeed “a 
child-garden.” 

“What shall we talk about?” she demanded 
vrightly, whem the prayer, and the “Good Morning” 
had been sung. Her glance of inquiry was arrested 
by the intent gaze of a very little fat girl, whose 
eyes were as blue as forget-me-nots. The plump, 
folded hands unclasped themselves, and smoothed 
the folds of a starched white apron. Then with- 


out a change of expression the child said solemnly: . 


“In China they eat rats! Nurse read it out of a 
book, and they are not afraid!” ‘ 

The children gazed at the teacher solemnly, as if 
studying the effect of this short speech upon her 
mind. Perhaps they read doubt upon her counte- 
nance, for a thin, round-eyed little boy exclaimed 
hastily: “It’s so! They do! When my papa was in 
China he ate rats too; he wasn’t afraid!’ M_’‘ss 
Ellis uttered an exclamation of dismay; then a 
reprimand trembled upon her lips, but uncertain as 
to what the psychology might advise under the cir- 
cumstances, she checked it. Tom Hollis’ father 
had been a salesman at Waring’s ever since he had 
ceased to be a cash boy in the same establishment. 
He had probably never been out of his own state. 
She:gazed into Tom’s wide, trustful eyes sternly, but 
his gaze met hers in wondering innocence. Could 
he be telling a falsehood? Perhaps he was the vic- 
tim of some joke that he had heard in his own 
home! She would be patient; perhaps the poor 
child had really too much imagination! She would 
bring up his case at the Round Table. 

At this critical moment, the door opened, and a 
nurse entered with a very small boy who wore spec- 
tacles, obstrusively new. 

“Please see that he doesn’t play games with them 
on,” admonished nurse, as she prepared to depart. 
‘He might get hurt; the doctor says that it’s just 
some little defect that he’ll outgrow in a year or 
two.” 

Miss Ellis patted the little cheeks sympathetically, 
and gave the child with weak eyes a chair next to 
her own. In the first pause that followed his es- 
tablishment, the new arrival gave a tremblingly im- 
portant account of his doctor and his spectacles. 
During the recital, the teacher’s eyes met those of 
Tom Hollis, and her heart sank. A new, greater 
story stood in his eyes just awaiting an opportunity 
to spring. When the story of the spectacles was 
ended, Tom stood up; an uneasy jealousy of the new 
boy had brought a round red spot upon each cheek. 

“Spectacles is awful nice,” he declared with an 
air of bravado. “I wore ’em all the time when I 
was a baby, but I don’t any more; I don’t need ’em.” 

A little ripple of excitement ran around the circle 


of chairs; eyes grew brilliant, lips were parted; 
aprons fluttered; a little, pale, dark-eyed girl arose 
to her feet, one tiny trembling forefinger indicating 
a missing front tooth. With a quick, nervous ges- 
ture she said, “I went to a dentist; he pulled my 
tooth out with the scissors; it didn’t hurt!” She 
sat down. The leader, staring about .the circle, 
now saw in each face a great fiction waiting but the 
opportunity to appear. To her distressed mind 
they were so many evil spirits that needed to be 
exorcised. She thought of a game, a story, a song, 
but under the spell of a weird seizure, she kept 
silence. A little boy in a white duck sailor suit, 
tilted back his chair, and said defiantly: “I had a 
tooth took out too; ’twas in the night time; he took 
it with a tack-lifter and it hurt awful!” 

Miss Ellis suddenly found her voice: “Show me 
whére it was!” she commanded. The child stepped 
forward, a middle finger, adorned with a piece of 
court plaster, indicating the supposed vacancy. 
“Why there’s a tooth!” exclaimed the kindergartner, 
indignantly. 

The child gazed at her calmly: “Um, yes, of 


~ course!” he said. “Soon’s he got it out, he put it 


back again. He just wanted to see if it had roots. 
It didn’t have any yet, and he put it back!” 

At the Round Table, Miss Ellis, looking into 
understanding,. sympathetic eyes, told her story. 
“And now, Mrs. Barton,” she said, “do tell me if 
it’s imagination that needs to be trained, or original 
sin that needs to be punished!” 


HIGHER EDUCATION, EAST AND WEST. 


BY M. HARGER, 


The frequency with which generous gifts are 
being made to aid and endow the colleges and uni- 
versities of the Middle West gives promise of greater 
accomplishments in higher education in that por- 
tion of the nation than is commonly realized. The 
day when the western boy and girl in search of more 


‘than an academic education was forced to seek the 


Kast is evidently passing, if, indeed, it has not al- 
ready gone. The West has built, and is continuing 
to build, institutions of learning until even the 
more remote prairie states fairly bristle with facul- 
ties and chairs and degreeg. 

The schools of the great West for a long time 
failed to keep pace with the material advancement 
of the country. The eagerness for rapid acquire- 
ment of wealth and the myriad schemes for attain- 
ing fortunes blinded the people to the needs of the 
rising generation. To be sure, colleges were founded 
in almost every county, but too often they were col- 
leges in name only. ‘They were a part of the adver- 
tising that went on so furiously, as much so as the 
vaunted waterworks and electric lights in towns 
where windmills and lamps would have been more in 
keeping with the ability of the inhabitants. The 
hoom of the middle ’80’s brought a swarm of these 
paper colleges whose visible presence was manifest 
mostly in heavily mortgaged buildings and under- 
paid tutors. The “president” often spent more time 
struggling with the college debt than he did in the 
school’s legitimate work, and the corps of instruc- 
tors often was engaged more on the members’ merits 
as money-raisers than as educators. Denomina- 
tional colleges were most numerous, but a large por- 
tion of the institutions had only the backing of a 
business speculation. The result was inevitable. 

The time of depression in business and of de- 
crease in population wrecked many an institution 
started with such high hopes. One western city had 
eight colleges during the boom, and six of them 
were for a time empty. The foreclosure of the mort- 
gage, the adaptation of the buildings to some other 


purpose, or their use by some other denomination or | 


corporation in an attempt to put the institution on 
its feet, naturally followed. Where the original 
managers struggled with the conditions, there were 
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long years that tried their courage to the utmost. 

The end of the weeding-out process and the dawn 
of better times in the business field of the Wést 
came together. There were more young people able 
to go to college and less colleges to shelter them. 
Both worked to the advantage of the West’s educa- 
tional interests, and after three years of prosperou 
times on the plains the reports from that section 
say that the colleges are in a better condition finan- 
cially than ever before. It is probable that there 
are yet too many institutions and that another de- 
cade will see fewer and stronger colleges than now 
exist. The gifts of Eastern people to the best of 
the West’s institutions are not only entirely unsel- 
fish, but are putting a few colleges in a position 
where they can become to Western education what 
Yale and Harvard and Princeton are to that of the 
Rast. 

That the young people of the West want eduea- 
tion is evident from the number who are working 
their way through college. The chancellor of the 
Kansas State University, where are enrolled 1,150 
students, says that, “Forty-seven per cent. of the 
students are entirely self-supporting, and seven per 
cent. of the remainder are only partially dependent 
on others for their support.” If this is typical of 
Western universities, and there appears no reason 
why it is not, it indicates an earnestness on the part 
of the West's young people that promises much for 
the future, and certainly entitles the rising genera- 
tion to the best educational advantages that can be 
given. 

That some of the Western colleges are doing good 
work is shown by the fact that the graduates are 
taking post-graduate work in the eastern universities 
and receiving full credit for their accomplishments 
at home. Indeed, it seems to be a growing opinion 
in the West that there is much to be gained in cul- 
ture and intellectual development by supplementing 
a Western education with a year or two in the East, 
where may be gained a familiarity with the older , 
civilization and the more stable forms of society. 
The young people bring back something of the East’s 
conservatism into their Western homes and the 
effect is toward broader and clearer views of the re- 
lations of the different sections of the nation. In 
purely technical and in many professional lines of . 
education the Western student must yet go away 
from home, but there is a prospect that this will not 
be always so. 

With a more generous treatment of the state in- 
stitutions, and with fhe frequent gifts that are being 
made to assist other schools in the trans-Mississippi 
states, it cannot be manyeyears until there will be 
facilities for equipment for all of their children, 
even in the most exacting of preparations for life. 
Many signs indicate that the West is waking up to 
a better understanding of the demands upon it in 
this direction than it has in the past possessed. 


CONCERNING UNTRUTHS.—(V1.) 


A STUDY. 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


INCIDENTAL LIES—PERSONAL. 

Much has been said first and last about “white 
lies,” and “excusable lies.” There are occasions in 
which one does not tell the truth, and in which no 
one attaches any significance to the act. 

A man saw a farmer winding up some stray cord 
that was lying about, and he asked him what he was 
going to do with it. 

“Use it to carry water in,” was the reply of the 
farmer. 

“That is a lie,” said the stranger. 

“Oh, no,” said the farmer. “It was only a polite 
way of saying, ‘It is none of your business.’ ” 

There are no end of cases in which persons ask 
questions about things that do not concern them, - 
and in which the answers do not represent the facts, 
and are not intended to do so. Of course, it would 
be more manly to say frankly that it is none of the 
inquirer’s business, but few persons have the courage 
to say that. 

While it is not wise to advocate incidental mis- 
representation,—far from it,—it is wise to impress 


upon every child that he has no cause to take offense 
if he does not learn the truth when he meddles with 
what is none of his concern. 

The school has a large and direct mission in teach- 
ing and insisting upon the high art and noble morals 
of minding one’s own business. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE.—(1.) 


BY CHARLES F. KING, BOSTON. 


IMPORTANCE OF DISCIPLINE. 

Our schools are very costly, and it is of the ut- 
most importance that they be run for the greatest 
good of the greatest number, and no community can 
afford to have time and energy wasted through weak 
and ineffective government. School government is 
the most difficult part of teaching. It is especially 
difficult for the young and inexperienced. 

I believe most thoroughly in the .use of kindness, 
persuasion, and reason, as far as they are efficacious; 
in an appeal to the higher motives, an appeal which 
is never to cease, no matter what else may happen, 
while life and hope remain. All children are influ- 
enced by a great variety of motives, even in a single 
action. The teacher who trains his children well 
tries to lead them to become influenced by the 
higher and better motives. In so doing he appeals 
to the affections, educates the conscience, and trains 
the idea of moral duty. He leads his pupils through 
his personal influence, direction, and suggestion. 


L. H. JONES, 
President Michigan State Normal Schools and Irine‘pal Ypsilanti 
Normal School. 


In the great majority of cases, even with children 
difficult to manage, these motives are responded to, 
and happy obedience follows. Punishments should 
be looked upon as a means to an end, and hence 
should be always corrective, not. vindictive. 

All deplore the apparent need of severity some- 
times in ‘school discipline. None,of the duties of 
school life are so unpleasant as the infliction of cor- 
poral punishment. All teachers shrink from it, just 
as judges shrink from passing the death sentence. 
Only a high sense of duty and the hope of benefiting 
the child make the use of severity tolerable. Forty 
years as a principal has made me acquainted with 
only one teacher who sometimes showed a vindictive 
spirit when punishing a boy. 

Severity does not always reform the bad boy; and 
when it is not helpful, it should be abandoned, and 
a change of teachers or something else be tried.— 
Address. 


ROUND TABLE TOPICS —‘IL) 


[Prepared by the Bastern Ohio and Western West Vir- 
ginia Round Table committee.] 

25.—Should members of board of education serve in 
any way for compensation? Why? 

26.—Do we spend too much time in arithmetic? 

27.—Is memtal arithmetic taught as thoroughly as it 
should be taught? 

28.—Should pupi's be detained after school as a punish- 
ment? 

29.—When should pen and ink first be used in writing? 


30.—Correct pronunciation of A and The in reading; 
how secure it? 

31.—Is the charge, sometimes made, that teachers are 
narrow and bigoted, true? 

32.—Are our primary and grammar school courses of 
study overcrowded? 

33.—Should a teacher visit the homes of her pupils? 
If so, for what purpose? 

34.—Should the pupi’s in the primary grades have time 
for study under the direction of the teacher? 

35.—Whait special training is necessary before any one 
begins to teach? 

36.—To what extent shall public school pupils be 
trained physically in view of our entrance upon a new 
era brought upon us by our present foreign policy? 

37.—What is the best method cf teaching beginners the 
process of finding common denominators in addi- 
tion or subtraction of fractions? 

38. Script cr print, which first when the child starts 
to school? - 

39. What do you do when the circus comes to town? 

40. In what grade shall the use of the spelling book 
begin? 

41. The “eculture-epoch” theory. 

42. Why are examinations necessary? 

43. Induction and deduction, which should precede? 

44. Which is inherited, the physical or psychical? 

45. Different kinds cf pun'shments. What ends are 
accomplished by them? 

46. Sloyd, manual training, sewing, cooking, draw:ng, 
bookkeeping. Why should they be taught? 

47. At what point should Latin ke introduced into the 
course of study? 

48. Under what circumstances is it well to suspend 
a pupil? 

49. How can you determine whether a pupil is do- 
ing good work or nct? 

5C. Is it practical to advocate a uniform wage scale 
for teachers, as is dcne in the trades and some of the 
professions? 
’ 51. Shouid schocl boards have the exclusive right to 
adopt text-books? 

52. Should attendance on teachers’ yearly institute be 
made compulsory? 

53. Is the new West Virginia compulsory education 
law for Brooke and Hancock counties being executed 
better than the old one? 

54. Is not school teaching advancing toward the pro- 
fession it should be? 

55. Should text-bcoks be free? If 99, why? 

56. Would it be advantageous to reorganize the public 
schcols, making two divisions, the first six years ele- 
mentary and the second six years high school? Why? 

57. To what extent’should the “laboratory methods” 
be used in high school work? 

58. Where should electives be introduced? 

59. To what extent should a weak-willed boy be edu- 
cated ? 

60. Arithmetic adapted to the age of the pupil. 

61, The need of individualizing and personal help in 
school work. 

62. Pupil government, is it practical? 

63. Just and unjust criticisms of the public schools. 

64. To what extent should myths be used in the first 
and second years of school? 

65. How much home study? In what grades? 

66. Kindergarten in smaller cities. 


THE FLAX INDUSTRY. 

North Dakota will raise this year 25,000,000 
bushels of flaxseed. This is more than the whole 
United States ever raised before, and will bring a 
fortune to this grand state of the Northwest. The 
raisers of flax will get upwards of $1.50 a bushel at 
present prices, which will mean nearly $40,000,000 
to the land owners of North Dakota. 

This year, for the first time, we shall be an im- 
portant factor in the flax market of Europe. We 
have never sent more than about twenty per cent. as 
much as either La Platte valley of South America, 
or India, and unless they surprise us with their yield 
we will send to Europe more than either of those 
countries this year. Their high water mark has 
heen about 14,000,000 bushels each, and this year 
we will export more than 16,000,000 bushels, most 
of which will go via West Superior and Duluth, 

It will require 40,000 cars to move the flaxseed 
alone from North Dakota, to say nothing of the 
wheat. And still people wonder at the fabulous 
prosperity of all the railroads in the great North- 
west. At twenty cars to a train, there would be 
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» 000 trains required to move the flax alone, and of 
these about 1,400 ‘trains would come to Duluth and 


West Superior alone. ‘The North Dakota wheat crop | 


is greater than the flax crop, so that it would take 
4,000 trains of twenty cars each to move these two 
crops from a state that has relatively a small popu- 
SPECTION OF FLAX AND WHEAT. 

It is interesting to study at first hand the way 
these crops are handled in West Superior and 
Duluth. There are state inspectors whose reputa- 
tion for ability and reliability are known in all the 
wheat and flax markets of the world. They take 
from each ear, from different places in the car, seven 
samples and make a close examination of them, and 
estimate its grade. This is determined by the 
quality of the grain itself, and by the cleanliness or 
freeness from chaff. They then weigh the car and 
furnish a certificate, and the raiser is paid on that 
certificate, which determines its value. The banks 
loan money on it, and the grain is purehased in 
london on that same certificate, or on a later state 
certifieate if, as usually happens, it is cleansed before 
it is shipped. 

The freight, storage, commission, and all other 
expenses are less than ten per cent. of the selling 
price, so that the North Dakota farmer gets about 
$1.55 on flax that sells for $1.70 a bushel. What 
wild notions people often get of these things. 

A. E. Winship. 


MODERN TOOLS FOR CLASSROOM. 

‘I'wo striking facts are apparent in the history of 
American public schools during the last half-ecn- 
tury: First, in that period there has been a mighty 
uplifting of the ideals of public education; and sec- 
ond, our so-called “strenuous life” has penetrated 
the classroom, and has demanded of our children 
an ever more rapid acquirement of the ordinary 
branches of elementary instruction. 

These two facts have reacted powerfully upon the 
ingenuity of American inventors, with the prime 
result that there has been a complete transforma- 
tion and real evolution of all the various parapher- 
nalia of the schoolroom—desks, blackboards, maps, 
hooks, globes, pens, pencils, chalk, crayons, ink, 
paper, hygienic devices, ete. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of the ad- 
vance in “ideals” is the comparative importance 
which art now assumes in the public school curric- 
ulum,—ineluding writing and drawing, the latter 
hoth in black (with pen and pencil) and in colors 
(with chalk, erayons, and paints). This is but the 
practical recognition.of the truth that nature 
teaches by objects, and that next to the object it- 
-clf, for purposes of instruction, comes its visual 
representation on paper or canvas. Drawing, 
therefore, has an educational function of the very 
highest importance; it trains the eve and the hand 
as well as the mind, and this is true also, though in 
i minor degree, of correct systems of writing. 

Accordingly, it is in the line of “tools” for 
drawing and writing, more, probably, than any other 
direction, that inventive ingenuity has been quick- 
ened, and the result is that vast industries, involv- 
ing the labor of thousands of workers and millions 
of money, have been established to manufacture 
such tools—From Dixon’s School Pencils. 


The high school should be a place where the pupils 
come in contaet with broad-minded, courteous, firm, 
patient, helpful men and women, who, day by day, 
illustrate by their deeds the qualities which all 
worthy citizens should possess; a place where the 
boys and girls are learning, not only from text-books, 
but from association as well. If pupils have not a 
higher regard for truth after four years in the high 
school, if they have not learned to some extent the 
lessons of self-control, if they are not more polite, 
more considerate of the rights of others, better quali- 
fied to take their places as citizens and neighbors, if 
they da not better know how to care for their health, 
then the school has not wholly performed its mission 
—Principal E, L. Mead, High School, Milton, Mass. 


OUTLINES FROM THE COURSE IN DRAW- 
ING IN THE MENOMONIE (WIS.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—(111.) 


BY KATE F, MURPHY, 


(Outlines for Grades I. to VII. of this series have appeared in the 
American Primary Teacher.] 


First Week, 
SEVENTH YEAR—MARCH. 
LESSON I. PERSPECTIVE. 
LESSON II. NATURE WORK. 


Shells. in colors. 
Each pupil have as 
great a variety as pos- 
sible. 


LESSON III. 


‘ 
| as S Design and paint a book cover. 


Second Week. 
LESSON I. PERSPECTIVE. 
LESSON II. 


(See plate II.) 


Make a collection of budding 
branches. Each pupil paint a 
variety of his own selection. 


LESSON III. 


fr Make a pen and 
YY, ~ ink sketeh, telling 
=== |a story of a March 

2 day. 


Third Week. 
LESSON I. PERSPECTIVE. (See plate III. 
LESSON Il. NATURE STUDY. 


Catkins in colors. 


Paint a land- 
scape, telling a 
| story of the 
early spring. 


Fouith Week. 
LESSON I, 
Design and paint a pattern for wall paper. 
LESSUN II. 
Make a design for a frieze for the wall paper, and 
color to match. 
LESSON III. 


Make a ceiling design for the wall paper. 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL —(IV.) 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Born, Pallas, Ireland, November 10, 1728. 
Graduate Trinity College, Dublin, 1749. 
Died in London, April 4, 1774. 

Goldsmith, the author, has added to the delight 
of millions, and to the glory of English literature. 
But Goldsmith, the man, was one of the strangest 
and saddest characters that ever lived. His forty- 
six years were scarcely ever exempt from hardship 
in some form or other. 

He was born in poverty. His naturally unpre- 
possessing features were pitted deeply by smallpox. 
His physical defects brought him ridicule at college. 
But, worse than this, his college life made him dis- 
sipated and a gambler. 

A college graduate; and yet he was compelled to 
go to the continent, and earn a few stray coins by 
playing his flute while the rustics danced, or appeal- 
ing to charity at the gate of Italian convents. Yet 
it was out of these hard experiences that in after 
years one of his finest poems came. 

At thirty-four, he was a literary hack in Lomdon, 
living in wretched lodgings, and hounded perpetu- 
ally by debt. He was in danger of being, sent to 
prison and said of it: “I have seen it inevitab'e 
these three or four weeks, and, by heavens! request 
it as a favor, as a favor that may prevent somewhat 
more fatal.” 

Suddenly, in this darkest hour, the sunlight of 
fame fell on him by the publication of his poem, 
“The ‘Traveller.’ Charles Fox pronounced it “one 
of the finest poems in the English language.” An- 
other critic spoke of it as “without one bad line.” 

The same year (1764) appeared his “Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Dr. Johnson was called in to help 
Goldsmith out of a difficulty with his landlady. 
The poet produced the manuscript of his novel, and 
Johnson took it to the publisher, and sold it for 
$300. This book lifted him to the summit of his 
fame and popularity. 

Now he had friends, and friends worth having,— 
Burke, the statesman, Garrick, the actor, Dr. John- 
son, the author, Joshua Reynolds, the painter. But 
even these good friends could not save him from his 
foolish habits, and the extravagances that went 
with them. He was never free from debt. When 
lis life closed he owed $10,000. Dr. Johnson ex- 
claimed: “Was ever poet so trusted before!” 

“The Deserted Village” was his next great poeti- 
cal contribution. It ran through a number of edi- 
tions. Booksellers courted him. This poem has 
heen criticised as mixing up an English and an Trish 
village without discrimination. Probably this is 
just. But the reader forgave this fault because of 
the exquisite descriptions and diction. How graph- 
ically he describes the village sights and scenes:— 

‘* The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topped the neighboring hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age, and whispering lovers made!” 

Goldsmith made bold to be a dramatist also. His 
comedy of the “Good-natured Man’’ was produced 
in 1768, but the jealousy of the dramatic profes:ion 
hindered its appearance and success. But when, in 
1773, his comedy of “She Stoops to Conquer” was 
brought out at Covent Garden, its popularity swept 
all professional jealousies far out to sea. , 

Early the following year—1774—Goldsmith was 
seized by a nervous fever, and prescribing for him- 
self a medicine which his apothecary said was wrong, 
he expired in convulsions, at the age of forty-six. 
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His death was a shock to his friends and the public. 
Dr. Johnson was sorely grieved. Reynolds could 
not paint the day he heard the news. Burke shed 
tears at the burial service. 

By some mistake his grave was not marked, and 
its exact location was lost. But afterwards a ceno- 
taph was erected in Westminister Abbey in his 
honor, Sir Joshua Reynolds providing the design. 


COTTON. 


BY THEDA GILDEMEISTER, 


{[Notes: In September a friend brought the writer 
some beautiful specimens of the full-grown cotton plant, 
showing the buds, blossoms, green pods, etc. (The 
plants were raised from seed, and any teacher could thus 
prepare for a similar lesson.) As all other illustrative 
material was at hand, it seemed too good an opportunity 
to miss, and the following lesson, illustrating the ‘‘five 
formal steps” of Herbartianism, was given, before a 
class of normal students, to a fourth grade. The work 
here outlined occupied about five half-hour recitations, 
but could profitably occupy a month, if shorter periods 
were necessary, and if more applications were made. 
Cotton-goods factories will supply at reasonable rates 
the different forms of cotton suggested. The lesson 
could easily relate to geography work upon any one or 
all of the “Southern states.’’] 

Aim.—To study the cotton plant, its culture, and 
its products. 

Preparation.—1. Illustrative material: (a) Cotton 
plant and branches showing buds, both fresh and 
old blossoms, pistils in various stages of develop- 
ment, and one bursting boll. 

(b) Dry bolls in different stages of opening—one 
fully opened. 

{c) Cotton in different stages of manufacture— 
pressed, cleaned, madded, and some batting, wad- 
ding, ete. 

(d) Different sorts a cotton cloth, thread, rope, 
etc, 

(e) Pictures of cotton fields, a baling establish- 
ment, a cotton-gin, rooms in a factory, ete., ete. 

2. References: (a) Rocheleau’s “Great American 
Industries—Products of the Soil,” pp. 89-123. 

(b) Carpe nters “Geographical Reader—North 
America,” pp. 109-118. 

(c) Frye’s Complete Geography, pp. 51, 109, 
130-131, and 148. 

3. Of children for the subject: The teacher leads 
a brief discussion of the climate and surface of the 
southern states, specializmg upon the individual 
state under study. 

Presentation—I. Method: Teacher questions chil- 
dren concerning facts she wishes brought out, sup- 
plements their statements by her own, shows pictures 
or real objects, and frequently calls for reproduc- 
tion by topics. 

If. Outline of swbject-matter:— 

1. Cotton field. 
a. Appearance. 
b. Conditions necessary for cotton-raising, 
climate, moisture, ete. 
c. Soil—how prepared. 
d. Planting— 
When. (About April.) 
Ilow. (In rows and hills four feet apart.) 
e. Cultivation. 
f. Grown plant. 
Height. (3-15 feet.) 
Depends upon what? 
Value of various sorts. 


Leaves. 
Flowers. (Appear about June.) 
Appearance. 


Shape. (Like single hollyhock.) 
Color. (Ohanges in.) 
(Field as a whole resembles field of roses. 
Why?) 
Seeds or bolls. 
Seed-pod like what? (Our hickory-nut.) 
Bursts when? 
Size. (Popeorn ball.) 
Fibers. (Varieties of cotton.) 
2. Preparation for manufacture. 
a. Picking. 
When? (July or Jater, Continues about 
four weeks.) 


By whom? 
How? Hand vs. machinery. 
Receptacles. Baskets, bags, sheets. (How 
numbered ?) 
b. Ginning. 
(a) Old method of seeding the cotton, by 
band. 
Time required. Amount done. Expense to 
owner. 
(b) Present method. 
When invented. 
By whom invented. 
Construction of the machine. 
(c) Use made of seeds. 
Formerly burned. 
Now ground and pressed. 
Products. 
Oil. 
Soap. 
Butter. 
Olive (?) oil. 
Refuse. 
Cakes for food for cattle. 
Value. (Over $100,000,000 yearly.) 
c. Baling. 
Why? 
‘How? 
Burlap. 
Iron bands. 
Size of bales. (4x4x5 feet.) 
Weight of bale. (450-500 pounds.) 
Value of bale. ($30 to $40.) 
d. Shipping. 
Whence:— 
Northern United States. (About 1-3.) 
England. 
Germany. 
France. 
Miscellaneous. 
(Why to each place?) 
Prospect for future. 
Home manufacture. 
Why possible now? 
3. Manufacture. 
a. Process. 
Spinning. Weaving. 
b. Location of factories. 
England ranks first. 
United States ranks second. 
(Why in north?) . 
Germany third. | 
4. Production of cotton. 
a. United States ranks first. 
Texas most. 
Georgia second. 
Mississippi third, but Mississippi has finest 
in quality. 
(Sea islands near Charleston have very 
finest, but small amount only.) 
b. Egypt ranks second. 
c. India ranks third. 
Association and comparison.— 

1. Varieties of cotton compared. 

2. Heights of plants compared to known 
heights, e. g., child, three feet; door, 
seven feet; ceiling, fifteen feet. 

3. Compare the value of the cotton output with 
that of (a) gold and silver, or (b) gold 
alone. 

4. Associate the culture of cotton with a warm, 
moist climate. 


Generalizations: Cotton is a wonderful vegetable 


Opening. Cleaning. Carding. 
Printing. 


product. It is an exceedingly important product of 
the United States. Cotton is used by nearly every 
nation. 


Applications: 1. Children locate on outline maps 
the great cotton-producing regions of (a) the world, 
(b) the United States. 

2. Same for cotton-manufacturing regions. 

4. Ohildren make lists of all possible articles made 
of cotton, e. g., thread, rope, cheap handkerchiefs 
and tablecloths, sheets, dresses, hosiery, awnings, 
ete. 

4. Children make lists of all possible varieties 
of cotton goods, e, g., calico, ginghams, lawn, swiss, 
sateen, cambric, outing-flannel, percale, ete, 


5. Children reproduce in written form any of the . 


topics assigned by the teacher. 
6. A spelling lesson may be based upon any of 


the above. 

7. Apply facts of climate, etc., in the history 
class, especially in studying the question of 
“slavery” and the causes of the civil war.—In School 
and Home Education. 


METRIC SYSTEM AND U. S. MEASURES. 


centigram = .1543+4 roy gr. 
i decigram = 1.5432+ Troy gr. 
1 gram = 15.4824 Troy gr. 
ldekagram  .3527-+- oz. Av. 
l hektogram = 3.5274 oz. Av. 


l kilogram) _ { 2.6792+ lb. Troy. 
or kilo 2.20464 Ib. Av. 


_1 myriagram = 22.0464 Ib. Av. 

1 quintal = 220.46+4 lb. Av. 

1 tonneau or ton = 2204.62+1b, Av., or 1.10234 tons. 
Denominations. Dry measure. Liquid measure. 


leentiliter = .6102 cu. in. = .338 fluid oz. 
ldeciliter = 6.1022 cu.in. =  .846 gill. 

1 liter = .908 qt. = 1.0567 qt. 

1 dekaliter = 9.08 qt. = 2.6417 gal. 

1 hektoliter = 1.83724 bu. = 26.417 gal. 


1 kiloliter == 28.3872+ bu. = 264.17 gal. 


l cu. centimeter = .061+ cu. in. 
1 cu. decimeter = 61.0264 cu. in. 
1 cu. meter = 35.316+ cu. ft., or 1.308 cu. ya: 


leentimeter =  .3937079 in. 

1 decimeter = 3.937079 in. 

1 meter = 39.37079 in. 

1 dekameter = 32.80899 ft. 

1 hektometer = 19.92781 rd. 

kilometer =  .621382 mi. 

1 myriameter = 6.21382 mi. 

-155+4 sq. in. 

15.5+ sq. in. 


1 sq. centimeter 
1 sq. decimeter 


1 sq. meter = 1.196+ sq. yd. 

1 sq. dekameter =~119.6034 sq. yd. 

1 sq. hektometer = 2.47114 A. 

1 sq. kilometer = 247.114 A. = .3861 sq. mi. 


RICHARD 


BY K. 
HISTORICAL. 
I. Historic dates. 

1. Dead body of Henry VI. exposed to view, May 
22, 1471. 
2. Marriage of Richard and Anne, 1472. 
3. Death of Clarence, beginning of 1478. 
4. Death of Edward IV., April 9, 1483. 
5 
6 


Arrest of Rivers and Grey, April 30, 1483. 

3. Execution of Hastings, Rivers, etc., June 13-15, 
1483. 
7. Buckingham’s harangue to citizens, June 24, 1483. 

&. Richard offered the crown, declared king, and 
crowned, June 25-26, July 6, 1483. 

9. Buckingham executed, October, 1483. 

10. Death of queen, March 16, 1485. 

11. Henry VII. lands at Milford Haven, August 7, 
1485. 

12. Battle of Bosworth Field, August 22, 1485. 

II, Departure from history: Order of events; time 
covered: characters introduced, 

Ill. Politics of the play: End of Civil War; destruc- 
tion of the feudal baronage; beginning of absolutism of 
the crown. 

DRAMATICAL, 

Origin of play: Source of plot; when and where pub- 
lished; comparison with other plays; popularity, etc. 

Story of play: Richard’s Crime (including a series of 
Nemesis actions) and Richard’s Retribution. Keynote 
“Nemesis” (those triumphing at one period becoming 
the victims in the next). Enveloping action, “War of 
the Roses.” 

I. Richard’s Crime. 
1. Clarence (centre of first Nemesis action). 

What were his wrongdoings? Did he repent? What 
was his defense? His fate, and how secured? Was it 
merited? 

2. King Edward IV. (centre of second). 

How used as a tool by Richard? Repentance when 
and how? Death caused whose downfall? Why intro- 
duce Clarence’s children into the play? 

3. Hastings (centre of third). 

His relations with Queen EB, and her kindred? Actions 
at fate of his adversaries? Why cast off by Richard? 
Whese turn next? 

4. Buckingham (centre of fourth). 

His relations with Richard? Fall, how caused? 
When? Where? 

5. What connection thas Margaret with the play? 
What opposed factions do she and the Duchess repre- 
sent? What of Anne and her love (7) affair? Was she 
“hypnotized” ? 

II. Richard’s Retribution. ‘ 

What was his final crime? Turning-point in downfall 
when? Richmond's name first introduced? Object of 
Richard's second intended matrimonial venture? Was 
Anne’s death natural? What events hastened his fate? 
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Climax occurred when? Significance of apparitions? 
Remaining stages of his fall? Death? 
POINTS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Features of Richard’s character besides cruelty. 

skill one? Invineibility? Was he a “lady's man’? 
Shakespeare’s delineation of him as compared with his- 
tory. His defense. Foolish confidence of Hastings and 
Buckingham in trusting a man who betrayed others. 
Comparison of Richard with Iago and Macbeth. The 
supernatural. Richard’s villainy an art in itself, or only 
a means toward an end? Character of Stanley. Moral 
leeson in the play, etc. 


LOCAL GEOGRAPHY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A, B. COLE, PLAINVILLE, MASS. 


(Symposium continued from last week.) 
The time devoted to local geography must neces- 
sarily depend somewhat on the locality, the teacher, 
and the attitude of the community. 


Ordinarily, one lesson a week can be given in the . 


primary grades, not including the first grade. From 
these lessons the children will get clear conceptions 
of geographical forms and the general physical 
features of which they are to study later. In the 
grammar grades a lesson given once in two weeks, 
carefully planned in advance, will furnish the class 
with plenty of “types.” Every community fur- 
nishes more or less well-developed illustrations of the 
social, industrial, and commercial side of geography, 
which forms a large part of the study of the gram- 
mar grades; therefore, home geography should be 
studied intensively and not simply incidentally. 

Children who have been well taught: in local 
geography must of necessity have clearer concep- 
tions of the subject at large than those pupils whose 
local work has been omitted. Observational work 
should precede the symbol, and without some clear 
idea of the symbol, its use is valueless. 

Visits to the quarries, to the manufacturing es- 
tablishments, to the railroad stations, to the stores, 
together with a study of the highways and trolley 
lines, will give the children a far better idea of the 
human side of geography than pages and pages of 
text-books. A study of their own schoolroom; of 
their school yard, and then of the village or imme. 
diate locality, will do much to simplify those dry 
chapters on location and direction to be found in 
all primary and grammar school geographies. 

Not much work should be attempted in the pri- 
mary grades except that which deals with nature,— 
the fields, brooks, hills, flowers, and common vegeta- 
tion. 

In the grammar grades, more work in civics 
should be done. A _ study of the town or city. 
How the various departments, as schools, streets, 
and lights,are maintained. The various offices and 
duties pertaining thereto should be studied. The 
county organization is one imperfectly understood 
by most adults even. it should be well studied. 
Next the state, and then by comparison simply the 
national government. The organization of the 
latter may be a part of history, but the three depar‘- 
ments of state and nation, viz.: executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial, are so nearly the same that com- 
parisons are easily made. 

In Vincent and Small’s “Introduction to the 
Study of Society” there is a chapter showing the 
development of a modern city through all the stages, 
from the time when the first settler erects his log 
cabin in the unbroken wilderness. The chapter is 
suggestive, and the city, township, village, settle- 
ment, and pioneer pictured in it are typical of every 
locality to a greater or less degree. 

I do not think the draught upon the teacher will 
he sufficient to affect her health or other work. 
Rather, if taken properly, it will be a relaxation. 
The work should be as carefully prepared, however, 
as a text-book lesson should be, and the out-door 
class not too large. 

The same discipline should prevail as in the 
schoolroom.—without the schoolroom restraint. By 
these lessons teacher and pupils are brought into a 
more intimate relationship, and the teacher becomes 
1 student and a worker with the pupils. Each be- 
comes better acquainted with the other, and it is the 
experience of those who have followed the work that 
the unruly and indifferent pupils are usually reached 
when other methods fail, 


SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES.—(1V.) 


PERU. 


PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

- Peru is a tropical country, extending from four 
degrees to eighteen degrees south latitude. The 
giant mountain ranges divide it into three sections. 
Between the western Cordilleras and the Pacific 
ocean is a strip of land about 1,000 miles long and 
from twenty to fifty miles wide, which is practically 
a desert. Rain searcely ever falls there, or only at 
intervals of five or seven years. 

Between the western and eastern Cordilleras is 
the Titicaca valley, about 1,200 miles long, and 
10,000 feet above sea level. The head waters of the 
Amazon are here. Lake Titicaca is the sacred cen- 
tre of the Inca Indians, 

East of the Cordilleras to the frontiers of Brazil 
and Bolivia is eastern Peru, with profuse tropical 
vegetation, and untamed Indian tribes. 

HISTORY. 

In early days, Peru was the home of the Inca», 
the best-developed of the Indian tribes. They had 
large cities, magnificent temples, splendid aquedu: ts 
hundreds of miles long, and boundless treasures in 
gold and silver. Their civilization recognized the 
equal rights of every human being. 

Pizarro—the Spanish adventurer—heard of their 
riches, and invaded the country. He captured Ata- 
hualpa, the Inca capital, in 1532. He butchered 
hundreds of thousands of the natives, and robbed 
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them of $90,000,000. Prescott says that from one 
temple Pizarre took 24,800 pounds of gold, and 
82,000 pounds of silver. Nine years after, he was 
assassinated in his palace. 

Spain ruled the country by viceroys until 1821, 
but her rule was one long system of plunder. At 
last San Martin led the revolutionists to victory. 
July 28, 1821, Peru was declared independent. 

In 1879, Chile declared war against Peru. The 
war lasted four years, when a treaty of peace was 
signed. W. Elroy Curtis says: “The devastation 
wrought by the Chilian forees was awful. Every 
law of civilized warfare was disregarded. Dynam‘te 
and petroleum were the Chilian weapons. Marble 
statues and artistic fountains were blown up, trees 
in public parks girdled, irrigating ditches destroyed, 
and factories burned. Precious articles in museums, 
and books in the national libraries were taken to 
Chile. The nitrate beds, and the guano islands off 
the coast, the sources of great wealth to Peru, were 
taken by the conquerors.”” Peru was left abjectly 
poor, and with a debt of $250,000,000, which it seems 
unlikely she can ever pay. 

CITIES. 

Lima—“the city of the Kings”—is the capital, 
with 125,000 inhabitants. It was the second city in 
South America founded by the Spaniards, and the 
seat of their power for three centuries. It is but the 
faded remnant of its former self. Yet still it has 
fine private buildings, churches, and convents. 

The Grand cathedral, founded by Pizarro, took 
ninety years to build, and cost—so some say— 
$9,000,000. The great bell weights 30,000 pounds, 
and is always tolled on the slightest appearance of 


an earthquake. 
The houses are built on the earthquake plan, with 


(Continued on page 237.) 


JURIES. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 

A jury is a body of men sworn to declare the facts 
of a case from the evidence and the law presented 
to them. The qualifications of jurors, their duties 
and privileges, and the manner in which they are 
called to service, are regulated by statutes. 

In Massachusetts, all persons qualified to vote for 
representatives to the general court are liable to be 
called as jurors, excepting certain classes legally ex- 
empted. These are state, county, and national 
officers, professional men,. bank cashiers, militia- 
men, and firemen, and persons more than sixty-five 
vears of age. Persons are not liable to service as 
jurors oftener than once in three years; except in 
Nantucket and Dukes counties, where they may be 
called to service once in two years. 

The selectmen of each town, and the registrars of 
voters in cities, annually prepare 2 list of such per- 
sons not exempt, as they think qualified to serve as 
jurors, being persons of good moral character and 
sound judgment. This list includes not less than 
one for every hundred, and not more than one for 
every sixty inhabitants. The list is posted in public 
places for at least ten days, after which it is pre- 
sented to the town at a meeting, for revision and ac- 
ceptance. Names may be added or taken off by 
vote of the town. After acceptance by the town, 
the names on the list are written each on a separate 
paper. These are then folded with the name inside, 
and placed in a box kept for the purpose. 

Previous to the beginning of each sitting of the 
Supreme and Superior Courts, the clerk issues a writ 
to the sheriff, calling from each town and city a 
number of jurors in proportion to its inhabitants. 
This writ is served on the town clerk and selectmen. 
These officials then meet; and one of the selectmen 
proceeds to draw from the box as many papers as are 
required. If any person whose name is drawn is 
exempt by law, or unable to attend on account of 
sickness or absence, or has served as juror within 
three years, his name is replaced, and another drawn. 
When the name is drawn, and the person serves, the 
date of drawing is indorsed unon the paper; and it 
is then returned to the box. The constable notifies 
persons whose names are drawn, and informs them. 
of the time when the court begins its session. 
Thirty jurors are summoned to each session. A 
person neglecting ‘to attend, when legally drawn 
and summoned, is liable to a fine. 

Tn cities the mavor and aldermen exercise the 
powers of the town in the revision of jury lists and 
the drawing of juries—Martin’s Civil Government, 


American Book Company. 


J. PIEFRPONT MORGAN. 
BY T. P. 0’CONNER. 

Though they are both Americans and both million- 
aires, there could not be types of character more diverse 
than Pierpont Morgan and the Rockefellers. In the first 
place, Mr. Morgan, unlike Mr. Rockefeller, was born 
wealthy; his father was a great banker before him; and, 
unlike Mr. Rockefeller, he had all the advantages of a 
liberal education. Mr. Morgan is a student of the clas- 
sics; is a great reader; loves the poetry of France, Italy, 
and Germany; in short, is a man of broad and deep cul- 
ture. In his tastes, too, he represenits a different type 
of mind from Mr. Rockefeller. It is dowbtful if Mr. 
Rockefeller knows the name of any great painter; he 
is certainly not an art collector. Mr. Morgan has all the 
admiration for the beautiful which came into Europe 
after the darkness of the Middle Ages with the Renais- 
sance. Everybody knows that he is the owner of the 
famous Gainsborough, which, after years of concealment, 
was recovered from the thieves; but this is only one of 
a thousand such purchases, ranging from a great pic- 
ture to a tiny bibelot. 

What manner of man is this mighty potentate of 
wealth, whose doings are now as momentous as though 
he were one of the crowned heads uf Europe? Nature 
has stamped on the face and figure of Pierpont Morgan 
the masterfulness of his life. Here is a description of 
him by R. S. Baker, a gentleman who knows him well:— 


| Continued onJpage 238,] 
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The world’s ordinary output of coal is 723,617,836 
tons. 


Somewhere in the United States is a man who 
can end the coal strike. Who? When? Where? 


“Coal, coal, who has coal?” is the janitor’s cry 
throughout the land. The schools are suffering 
greatly everywhere. 


Dr. Wight of the new Wadleigh high school, New 
York city, opened with more than 2,000 boys apply- 
ing for admission. When the school opened there 
were still one hundred workmen in the building. 


Jersey City elects Henry Snyder to the superin- 
tendency on permanent tenure at $4,500. This is 
a deserved honor to a man who has filled the position 
for many years on a less salary, and en regular elec- 
tions. Let the good work go on. 


Amherst College has secured a fund of $100,000 
for the express purpose of increasing the salaries 
of the professors, and Williams College has raised 
$50,000 for the same purpose. Let the good work 
go on! This kind of prosperity is everyway stis- 
factory. 

The states with more than 100 in attendance at 
Minneapolis were Minnesota, 2,464; Illinois, 1,037; 
lowa, 770; Wisconsin, 599; South Dakota, 377; New 
York, 357; North Dakota, 301; Ohio, 273; Pennsyl- 
vania, 271; Michigan, 246; Indiana, 181; Nebraska, 
173; Massachusetts, 153; Missouri, 126. 

Jane Addams, the well-known Chicago social 
settlement worker, in a recent address at Chautau- 
qua, on “The Newer Ideals of Peace,” said: “A war- 
ship costs as much as a university, and the expense 


of maintaining it and its crew equals the aggregate Colonel Wright is as individual a character in 


salaries of a whole faculty.” 


Cincinnati is to be the place of meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. EK. A., the last 
week of February. The fare, round trip, from Bos- 
ton will be $26.70, with $10 round trip for berth in 
the sleeper, making $36.70 for round trip, or $40.00 
including dining car service. The expense from 
other places will be relatively the same, a fare and 
a third. The attendance should be larger than ever 
before. 


Baron de Hirsch left $50,000,000 for the purpose 
of aiding the colonization of Jews. In 1901 the 
trustees spent of this $2,019,597, of which about 
$700,000 was principal and the rest interest. 
$730,000 went to the Argentine Republic, $150,000 
for individual farms in the United States, $150,000 
was absorbed in administration, and the remainder 
was used for educational purposes and loans in 
Russia, Roumania, Palestine, Asia Minor, and 
yalicia. 


DEMANDS OF THE MINERS. 

First—An increase in wages for mer employed 
on piece-work. 

Second—A reduction in the hours of labor for 
men employed by the day. 

Third—Payment for a legal ton of coal. 

Fourth—That the coal mined shall be honestly 
weighed and correctly recorded. 

Vifth—Incorporating in the form of an agree- 
ment the wages that shall be paid, and the condi- 
tions of employment that shall obtain for a specific 
period. 


BOSTON SALARIES. 

Such Boston teachers as are easily scared were 
not a little disturbed over the report that their 
salaries were to be cut ten per cent. This grew out 
of a report by an expert, Mr. Chase, who has been 
employed by Philadelphia and Chicago and now by 
Boston to make a searching examination into mu- 
nicipal affairs and report. In Boston he reported 
in such fashion as to appear to recommend a ten 
per cent. salary cut of teachers. He may recom- 
mend till doomsday without appreciable effect. 
Boston is not headed in that direction at present. 


THE COAL WAR. 

The cruel coal war has cost about $200,000,000 
already. 

It has lasted twenty-two weeks. 

It has prevented the mining of 25,000,000 tons of 
coal usually put upon the market in these weeks. 

This means a loss of $75,000,000 to the operators. 

The wreckage to the mines is about $10,000,000. 

Business men vicinage have lost 
#15,000,000, 

The cost to state and owners for policing and pro- 
tecting mines and community $2,000,900. 

Loss of wages to miners, $21,000,000. 

Contributions of labor organizations $4,000,000. 

xtra price paid by public for coal supply, if it 
could get it, would be $250,000,000. 

The actual extra price has been an enormous sum. 

The public loss is greater than that of both the 
miners and the operators. 


PRESIDENT WRIGHT. 

To-day, October 9, Colonel Carroll D. Wright is 
installed president of the Collegiate department of 
Clark University, Worcester. This is an event of 
unusual significance in educational circles. In the 
first place, it is a new college grafted upon a well- 
known university, and in the second place it is the 
entrance upon college administration of one of the 
most highly-esteemed public men in. the country. 

Clark University, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, is as distinct and interesting 
as any scholastic institution in the country whose 
great age or great size is not a feature. And 


American life as any man has ever been who was 
not identified with some one great national measure. 
The combination of institution and man at Worces- 
ter to-day is, therefore, significant. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation, which js 
thought of as a business organization, and very full 
of business at that, is also a highly professional body 
in its plans, and will expend more money for strictly 
scholastic and professional lectures and instruction 
along psychological lines this year than the teachers 
of any other city have ever done. ‘There will be no 
hesitancy on expense in order to get any lecturer 
to whom it is worth while to listen. 

Some persons express surprise at this phase of 
their. work, but such expression merely shows how 
little the scope of organization means to such an 
one. It would be as unreasonable for a large body 
of teachers, well organized, not to professionalize as 
for a branch of a tree not to be more alive when 
attached to the system of branches than cut off. 

It is the selfish, egotistical man or woman who is 
afraid of helping somebody, who wants it under- 
stood that he needs no help, who does not profes- 
sionalize. 

The greatest day professionally for the schools of 
America was the day when teachers began to organ- 
ize on a large scale. It means higher scholarship, 
broader culture, and nobler character. It means 
life, health, joy for the teachers. It means a pro- 
fession. 


NEW YORRK’S AMBITION, 

The superintendents of New York and New Eng- 
land held a joint meeting at Albany on the 10th. 
This is every way satisfactory and would have ocea- 
sioned no comment, but for the reason assigned for 
it by a New Yorker who claims to have been the 
originator of the scheme. 

“I suppose this means that New York will re- 
ciprocate and go to New England some time?” was 
the innocent remark of a friend of ours. 

“Oh, no; that would be ridiculous.” 

“Tow so?” 

“Why, wouldn’t you think it ridiculous for a great 
state like New York to go to Massachusetts! It is 
not a joint meeting at all, New England comes to us. 
Don't you see? They are glad to. This is only the 
beginning. We are merely hastening the inevitable. 
It has been foolish for New England to stay away 
so long. It is natural for her to come to us; it 
would be very unnatural for us to go to her. It is 
annoying to us to have these people so near us and 
pretend to be by themselves. Boston is much 
nearer New York than Buffalo. Every important 
city in New England is nearer than Buffalo, and yet 
they stay off by themselves. We are going to put 
an end to this, but we cannot say much about it.” 

If this could have been known earlier, we would 
have had all the New England superintendents 
there. It is regrettable that very important engage- 
ments kept some of the leading superintendents 
away from Albany. 

Of course the imperial ambition was not wide- 
spread, and did not enter the mind of any one who 
really had anything to do with arranging the meet- 
ing which was a joint gathering of two equally in- 
portant associations, and the New York superin- 
tendents will be very glad to come to North Adams, 
Pittsfield, or Springfield when it is desirable for a 
second joint meeting, but our imperialistic young 
friend will be gray as well as bald long before he 
has absorbed all New England. 


THE COAL SITUATION. 


The twentieth century is full of newness, but the 
climax of the new is the staying qualities of 147,000 
mine workers whose wages had never been more 
than $1.00 a day, and yet they have lived for nearly 
six months without work. 

There has been some lawlessness, of course, but 
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when we consider that these idle miners and their 
families have a population as large as Cincinnati 
and Cleveland combined, as large as Buffalo and 
Pittsburg combined, larger than either St. Louis or 
Baltimore, as large as Boston, it is remarkable that 
there has been no greater disturbance. The deaths 
by violence have been scarcely more than in equal 
city population where the people have all been em- 
ployed and prosperous. 

The worst feature, or the best, as time shall 
develop, of the strike has been the intensifying of 
public prejudices. Practically everybody says one 
of two things: “The strikers who will not let men 
work who wish to work should be shot.” 

“The operators who will not arbitrate should be 
hanged to the nearest tree.” 

Every day has enlisted more and more of our 
citizens into one or the other of these camps until 
the excitement east of the Mississippi has become 
too tense for comfort. 

Clergymen have been the most excited, and pulpit 
utterances have been vigorous. Politicians have 
heen the most frightened, manufacturers the most 
concerned, and teachers have been the least demon- 
strative. 

It requires little wisdom to foresee a great crisis 
for both labor and capital. When the nation 
emerges from this industrial war, we shall have ad- 
vanced a long way toward permanent prosperity 
and emancipation of the laborer, or we shall have 
receded a great way toward industrial depression 
and chaotic labor conditions. 

If the United States is equal to this test, if her 
leaders are keen enough and humane enough to take 
us out into the light, then indeed will this be the 
noblest nation upon which the sun has ever shone. 
If not, then we must be surprised at nothing. Per- 
sonally, I have confidence that some Abraham Lin- 
coln will arise to glorify our country and set us for- 
ward a quarter of a century in a single year. The 
necessity and the opportunity are here. Where is 
the man? 


THE WEKE 1N REVIEW. 

A second operation upon the President’s leg be- 
came necessary on Sunday, September 28, and it 
disclosed the fact that the bone was slightly affected. 
The physicians speak very encouragingly and agree 
that there is no occasion for apprehension; yet the 
fact that the injury has been so slow in healing, and 
that it proves to have been deeper than at first sup- 
posed must cause some uneasiness. The fact un- 
doubtedly is that the President’s restlessness has ag- 
gravated the consequences of his injury. There can 
be few Americans to whom it seems so nearly in- 
tolerable to keep still,—still enough, that is to say, 
to allow a wound to heal. But the delay in his re- 
covery, it may be hoped, will make him a more 
tractable patient. The entire rest which his phy- 
sicians prescribe for him is clearly a necessity. 

* * 

The extraordinary stringency in the money mar- 
ket has led the secretary of the treasury to take 
extraordinary measures of relief, which go to the 
farthest limit of his discretionary powers. He has 
not only inereased the government deposits in the 
hanks against bonds as security, anticipated the in- 
terest payments, and offered to buy bonds; but he 
has waived the requirement of reserves against 
government deposits,—a step which releases at once 
about $30,000,000 of gold and makes available 
$130,000,000 of credit, and in cases where govern- 
ment bonds are not available for banks as security 
against government deposits, has agreed to accept 
such securities as state laws permit to savings banks 
for investment. This puts a new interpretation 
upon the requirements of existing law, which might 
he regarded as a strained and dangerous one, if the 


monetary situation had not become so acute. 
* 


The sudden and tragic death of Emile Zola, by 
accidental asphyxiation in his sleeping apartment 
at Paris, must be viewed with varying emotions, ac- 
cording as one regards the sum of his influence in 
literature as making for good or for evil. What 
seems irredeemable and inexcusable coarseness 1n 


his writings must be estimated with reference to his 
purpose, his sincerity, and the task which he set 
himself. One incident in his career must be re- 
garded with unmixed admiration by those who are 
free from anti-Semitic prejudices, namely his 
action in staking his popularity and almost his life 
upon his championship of Captain Dreyfus, and the 
moral indignation with which he charged his tre- 
mendous philippic against the government, his 
“jaccuse” letter, which stirred France to its 
depths. 
* * * 


The shifting of envoys which has followed the 
resignation of Ambassador White is mostly a pro- 
motion of our diplomatic representatives from posts 
in which they have done good service to others in 
which they will have larger opportunities. Thus, 
Ambassador Tower is shifted from St. Petersburg 
to Berlin; Ambassador McCormick from Vienna to 
St. Petersburg; Minister Storer from Madrid to 
Vienna; Minister Hardy from Berne to Madrid; 
and Minister Bryan from Brazil to Switzerland. 
The only exception is the filling of the Brazilian 
mission with a wholly new man, David E. Thomp- 
son, of Nebraska, an influential railroad man and 
politician in his own state, but not widely known 
outside of it. 

* * * 

Matters have become somewhat more quiet upon 
the isthmus, and consequently the forwarding of 
re-enforcements of marines from Norfolk has been 
temporarily halted. The force which is already in 
service is larger than it has been found necessary to 
use On any previous occasion of the kind. The 
comment of foreign newspapers upon the isthmian 
situation betrays a widespread lack of information 
as to the facts. The incident is treated as if it 
were either an application of the “Monroe doctrine” 
or a precaution made necessary by the isthmian 
canal project. In fact, it is neither. It is simply 
an execution of the obligations imposed by the 
treaty of 1846, by which the United States pledged 
itself to two things, to keep transit across the 
isthmus open, and to maintain the sovereignty of 
Colombia,—then New Granada—in that region. 
The United States is now performing both of these 
duties. 

* * 

Affairs in the Philippines have reached another 
stage in the formal notification to President Roose- 
velt by the Philippine commission of the establish- 
ment of complete peace in the islands. Such a 
notification, under the Philippine act enacted at the 
last session of Congress, was necessary before the 
President could order a census of the islands, as a 
first step toward the setting up of a larger measure 
of self-government. The President signed the 
order for a census September 25. The commission 
excepted the Lake Lanao district of the island of 
Mindanao, in their announcement to the President, 
but the trouble with the wild Moros of that island 
is an affair wholly distinct from the Filipino insur- 
rection, now ended. 

* * 

The questions raised at Rome relating to the 
Spanish friars in the Philippines, in connection with 
Governor Taft’s negotiations, are on the way to a 
satisfactory settlement. The Oatholic authorities 
have already designated two American priests: who 
are to go out to the islands as pioneers for others 
who are to follow; and arrangements are being 
made for the establishment of two seminaries’ for 
the training of native priests, and for the reception 
of Filipino students of divinity in the seminaries of 
the United States, South America, and Rome. 
These enterprises will be sustained, in part, by the 
money received for the friars’ lands. Thus, gradu- 
ally, ‘American and native priests will displace the 
Spanish friars. 


. Nominations of hoth parties for the next House 
of Representatives are now nearly complete; and the 
instances are surprisingly few in which members of 
the present House who have sought renomination 
have been defeated in the conventions. Unless 
there are marked changes in the political complexion 
of the constituencies, therefore, an unusually large 


proportion of members of the present House will re- 
turn. ‘These renominations illustrate anew the 
fact that it is the rural constituencies rather than 
the cities which profit by the experience gained by 
their representatives. While the city members are 
continually “rotated” out of office to make room for 
new aspirants the rural voters keep on electing 
representatives who increase their usefulness with 
each new term. Of twenty-six members now serv- 
ing a seventh term or better, in the House, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh are the only important 
cities represented. 


{Continued from page 235.] 


the first story of adobe walls several feet thick, and 
the upper stories of bamboo. They are elegantly 
furnished. The roofs are flat and chicken coops 
and even cows are kept there. 

Pizarro’s palace, where he was assassinated, con- 
tains the government offices to-day; and the Senate 
occupies the old building of the Inquisition. 

In the Franciscan convent are acres of beautiful 
tiles, three centuries old, and still most beautiful. 

Callao is the port for Lima, and has 30,000 people. 
It is a handsome city. It is not a very good port, 
but as there is never a storm on that part of the 
coast, shipping is always safe there. 

Arequipa—“a place of rest”—is built on an oasis 
in the desert. It has 35,000 people. The univer- 
sity there is 300 years old. Just behind the city is 
the imposing voleano of El Misti, 18,538 feet high, 
and eternally covered with snow. Harvard Univer- 
sity maintains an astronomical observatory on this 
mountain. 

' Iquitos, in Eastern Peru, is at the head of naviga- 

tion on the Amazon. The Hamburg-American line 

has just established a line of steamers to Iquitos. 
PRODUCTIONS. 


Gold is found in every part of Peru, but now the 
mines are but little,worked. The rich silver mines 
of Cerro del Pasco have yielded hundreds of millions 
of dollars. Cinchona, or Peruvian bark, from which 
quinine is prepared, abounds. Cocoa is largely pro- 
dueed, as also rubber in Eastern Peru. 

THE PEOPLE. 


The Peruvians proper are an initeresting people. 
They are poor now, but elegant even in their poverty. 
Searcely a home is without a piano. In art, Lima 
once rivalled Madrid. The women are said to be the 
most beautiful in the world, both in face and form. 
They are all educated at the convent, and their chief 
accomplishment is dancing. The aristocratic circles 
are very exclusive. 

There is no Sunday in Peru. The shops are open 
as usual, many of the leading merchants being 
Chinese; and the afternoon is given up to bull-fights, 
cock-fights, and the theatre. In the bull-fights, the 
bull is never killed, as in Spain. 

In Eastern Peru there are descendants of the old 
Inca tribes, but the half-breeds predominate. 

Peruvians are fairly well-educated. They have 
good schools, and higher education is easily possible 
to all. The telephone is in use everywhere. Lima 
has four daily newspapers, with cablegrams from all 
parts of the world. 

AMERICAN INFLUENCE. 


Peru has the honor of having one saint, who was 
duly canonized by Pope Clement VIII. in 1668. 
She was an American woman by the name of Senora 
Santo Rosa, a woman famous for her wealth, beauty, 
and charity. 

General Hurlbut—an American—was a_ great 
friend to Peru during the war with Chile. He died 
in Lima, and was buried there. His portrait hangs 
on nearly all the parlor walls. 

Henry Meiggs—a Californian refugee—fled to 
Peru, and became one of the wealthiest and most in- 
fluential men on the coast. He was the Peruvian 
railway king. He built railroads everywhere, and in 
the most inaccessible places. The most famous 
railway was the Oroya road up the Andes. There 
are tunnels on this line 15,600 feet above sea level, 
the most elevated railway in the world. Seven thou- 
sand lives were lost in its construction. The name 
of Meiggs is enshrined in Peruvian history. 
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“Pierpont Morgan,” says Mr. Baker, “impresses one 
as a large man, thick of chest, with a big head set close 
down on burly shoulders, features large, an extraordi- 
narily prominent nose, keen, gray eyes deep-set under 
heavy brows, a high, fine forehead, a square, bulldog 
chin. His hair is iron gray and thin, and his mustache 
is close cropped. For a man of his age and size he 
seems unusually active, moving about with almost ner- 
yous alertness. He is a man of few words, always 
sharply and shortly spoken.” 

The most remarkable feature of the face is undoubt- 
edly the eyes. It is they which reveal the strong, iron, 
potent soul within the man. They speak of these 
things in America with a freedom and frankness we 
have not yet reached in this country. The eye of Pier- 
pont Morgan has accordingly passed into the legends 
of American journalism and conversation. Whenever 
Mr. Morgan wants to buy up a new railroad, says some 
of these legends, he sends for the president, turns upon 
him the glare of this eye of his, and at once the president 
capitulates and hands over the railway at whatever price 
Mr. Morgan chooses in his mercy to offer. All of which 
means that Mr. Morgan is one of those strong personali- 
ties, whose power to impress others radiates from him, 
and who therefore manages to get his way by the over- 
whelming force of his will and his strength. He is not 
a man of the severely ascetic type of Mr. Rockefeller; 
enjoys life in the ordinary fashion, takes his wine, his 
cigar, and annually has a trip to Aix-les-Bains.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


QUERY. 


Here is a bit from a spelling lesson in a sixth-grade 
room :— 

John spells “honesty.” 

Mary gives its meaning as “truth,” etc. 

Willie uses it in a sentence: “Will you buy me a plug 
of ‘honesty’ 

Query: What is Willie’s father’s business? 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE.—(XIL) 


LOUISIANA KNOCKS FOR ADMISSION. 


The third article of the treaty relating to the cession 
of Louisiana to the United States specified that “the in- 
habitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated 
imto the union of the United States, and admitted as soon 
as possible, according to the principles of the Federal 
constitution, to the enjoyment of all the rights, advan- 
tages, and immunities of citizens of the United States; 
and, in the meantime, they shall be protected in the en- 
joyment of their liberty, property, and the exercise of 
the religion they profess.” 

In carrying out the terms of this article, Congress pro- 
posed to erect the country west of the Mississippi and 
south of the thirty-third degree into a territory of the 
United States, by the name of the “Territory of 
Orleans,” and to establish therein a territorial govern- 
ment. This was as far as Congress deemed it wise to go 
at that time. 

But the people of Louisiana were strongly averse to 
the idea of a territorial government for them. They 
considered themselves worthy of being received into the. 
family of states So, in 1804, they sent a carefully- 
worded and respectful petition to Congress, urging their 
claims for recognition as a state. This petition was tne 
work of Edward Livingston, a recent arrival at New 
Orleans. 

The petition reminded Congress of the treaty engage- 
ment “to incorporate us into the union, and admit us 


to all the rights, advantages, and immunities of Ameri- - 


can citizens.” They made allusion to a promise given 
them ‘that you would receive us es brothers, and would 
hasten to extend to us a participation in those invalu- 
able rights which have formed the basis of your un- 
exampled prosperity.” 

The petitioners next presented their remonstrance in 
the following words: “The inhabitants cf the ceded ter- 
ritory are to be ‘incorporated into the union of the 
United States.’ A territory governed in the manner pro- 
posed may he a province of the United States, but can 
by no construction be said to be incorporated into the 
union. To be incorporated into the union must mean 
to form a part of it; but to every component part of the 
United States the constitution has guaranteed a republi- 
can form of government. But the form proposed, as we 
have already shown, has no one principle of republican- 
ism in its composition. It is, therefore, not a compli- 
ance with the letter of the treaty, and is totally incon- 
sistent with its spirit, . If any doubt, however, could 


possibly arise on the first member of the sentence, it 
must vanish by a consideration of the second, which pro- 
vides for their admission to the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of citizens of the United States. But the 
government (territorial), as we have shown, is totally 
incompatible with those rights. Without any vote in 
the election of our Legislature, without any check on 
our executive, without any one incident of self-govern- 
ment, what valuable ‘privilege’ of citizenship is allowed 
us, what ‘right’ do we enjoy, of what ‘immunity’ can we 
boast, except, indeed, the degrading exemption from the 
cares of legislation, and the burden of public affairs?” 

It appears that statements prejudicial to the people of 
Louisiana had been circulated throughout the republic, 
and to these the petitioners made answer thus:— 

“As to the degree of information diffused through the 
country, we humbly request that some more correct evi- 
dence may be produced than the superficial remarks that 
have been made by travelers or residents, who neither 
associate with us, nor speak our language. Many of us 
are native citizens of the United States, who have par- 
ticipated in that kind of knowledge which is there spread 
among the people. The others generally are men who 
will not suffer by a comparison with the population of 
any other colony.”’ 

And then they close their petition with the prayer 
“that prompt and efficacious measures may be taken to 
incorporate the inhabitants of Louisiana into the union 
of the United States, and admit them to all the rights, 
privileges, and immunities of the citizens thereof.” 

The petition, however, failed to secure a favorable an- 
swer from Congress at the time, although it was consid- 
ered an able presentation of the petitioners’ claims. 
Congress was not yet ready to form any trans-Missis- 
sippi states. The furthest it saw prudent to go at the 
time was to organize a territory. A great congressional 
battle had yet to be fought before Louisiana could be 
admitted to statehood. 

But on the ninth anniversary of the treaty of Paris, 
April 3, 1812, Congress opened the door, and admitted 
Iouisiana as a sovereign state. The long-delayed 
prayer was answered at last. 


OCTOBER LESSON. 


Name ten fruits cultivated at home. 

Name ten fruits which can be obtained in the 
markets. 

Name ten fruits which are used for food. Ten 
which are not used for food. 

What is the fruit of the oak? Of the chestnut? 
The ash? The box elder? 

What is the fruit of the beet? The turnip? 
The cabbage? The potato? The tomato? The 
corn? 

What is fruit? 


Where are the seeds of the pumpkin? 


In what are they enclosed? Name other fruits 


like the pumpkin. 
In what are the seeds of the apple enclosed? 
Name other fruit like the apple. 
What fruit most resembles the peach? How 
does the peach differ from the apple? 
What is the fruit of the hickory tree? 
How does it differ from the apple? 
Name all the juicy or fleshy fruits you remember. 
Name all the dry fruits. 


COMPOSITION SUBJECTS. 


A BOOK. 
The cover. 
The bindery. 
Cover design. 
Paper making 
Wood pulp making. 
Paper warehouses. 
A printing office. 
Ink making. 
Proof-reading. 
Copyright law and process. 
International copyright. 
Author’s royalty. 
The artist who illustrates. 
The engraving and engraver. 
The photogravure process. 
Stereotyping. 
Electrotyping. 
Press work. 
The publisher. 
Retail book business. 
Book buyers. 
Rare books. 


MAKE YOUR OWN HECTOGRAPH. 


Receipt for a hectograph (small size) :— 


Three ounces white $.03 
Three and one-half ounces 


Soak the glue in the water a half-hour. Add the 
glycerine, and boil till the glue is melted, and cook fif- 
teen minutes longer. Pour into a square cake tin; set 
away to cool, removing all bubbles with a knife. 

To clean after using, pour lukewarm water over the 
surface, drying with a cloth. This will fill a pan one 
inch deep with a surface of fifty square inches, Thirty- 
three cents will pay for all the material, it will take but 
little labor, and you will have a home-made hectograph 
as good as those which are listed at several dollars each 
by the supply houses.—Midland Schools. 


For Grammar Grades 


Just Published 


THE BEGINNER’S ALGEBRA 


By WEBSTER WELLS AND CLARIBEL GERRISH 


HIS is a book of unique features for the highest grammar grade. 
It aims to give the pupil a working knowledge of elementary 
It places multiplication after addition, and teaches fac- 
toring while teaching multiplication. 


algebra. 


This arrangement saves time and 


secures accuracy in the use of signs, and an early familiarity with the 


structure of those expressions which form the staple of algebra. 


[t treats 


the equation as derived from the problem, and leads to the problem by 


exercises in expression and in forming equalities. 
pupil to become familiar with problems of the ordinary types by means 
The pupil who uses this book. suc- 
cessfully will gain a good knowledge of elementary algebra. 


of exercises in their construction. 


D, C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 


Cloth. 149 pages. For introduction, 50 cents. 


The book helps the 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


| ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By Jacqurs W. Repway, F. R. G. S. 
| and Colored Plates. 883 pages. $1.25, net. 


_ GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By James A. James, Ph. D., and Apert H. SANFORD, 
M.A. 12mo. 383 pages. $1.00, net. 


300 A. D. to 1900. By Oraver J. Tuarcner, Ph. D., and 
FerpInanp ScHwitL, Ph. D. With Maps, Chronological 
Tables, etc. 12mo. 550 pages. $1.50, net. 


12mo. With maps 


net. 


Summer.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By VauGHn Moony and Rosert Morss Lovert, 
of the University of Chicago. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. (Ready during the 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By Frank W. MILLER and Ave. F. Forrsts, Instructors 
in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. Ready in August. 


12mo. 431 pages. $1.25, ) 


Elementary Algebra. (Ready soon. ) 
College Algebra. 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON 


The Series wili include: 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (Ready in August.) 
Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Ready.) 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


By Watrer R. Maksu, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J.,and Cnartes H. Asuton, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Harvard University. 


New Yorhk 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 


Ohicago 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

A FIRST SCIENTIFIC FRENCH READER. By B. L. 
Bowen. Boston: Heath & Co. 288 pp. Price, 90 
cents, 

This French Reader is made for students who begin 
their French course in technical higher schools. The 
selections are graded, and the scientific subjects are va- 
ried. Such selections introduce the student of French, 
from the beginning of his course, to its scientific terms 
and language, a time-saving advantage which certainly 
recommends itself. And since selections are made from 
such works as Flammarion’s ‘Qu’ est-ce que le ciel?” he 
is by no means missing the language of French litera- 
ture, 

There are ‘twenty-seven selections, chiefly upon 
natural science, a few upon mechanical science. Sev- 
eral of the selections, besides the one noted from Flam- 
marion, are taken from the works of noted French 
scientific writers. Notes and vocabulary make the book 
complete. It is published in Heath’s Modern Language 
Series, > 
ROME THROUGH THE STEREOSCOPE—JOURNEYS 

IN AND ABOUT THE ETERNAL CITY. Personally 

Conducted by D. J. Ellison, D, D. New York: Under- 

wood & Underwood (Fifth avenue and Nineteenth: 

street). Cloth, 310 pp. Excellent maps in pocket in 
the cover of the book. One map 25x25, four maps 9x9. 

Accompanied by a stereoscope and forty-six stereo- 

scopic photographs, 

The baa and the maps make each photograph true 
to life. The three combine to enable a student to stand 
in the forty-six most interesting and important places 
in Rome, and see real life there and learn all that is es- 
sential to a knowledge of the city. 

These standpoints are so selected that, taken together, 
it is possible for us to gain a clear knowledge of Rome 
as a whole, and a near acquaintance with the places and 
objects of special interest. These photographs are ac- 
companied by a descriptive book in cloth, with five pa- 
tent maps, general and sectional, which are found in a 
booklet inserted in a pocket in the back cover. By 
means of these maps, both the point of view and the 
extent of vision in each stereograph is definitely shown, 
so that the relation of «ach stereoscopic scene to every 
other one and to the whole city can be seen at a glance, 

The main body of the book itself treats of the stereo- 
scopic scenes in regular order. As you will notice, the 


text is given in the first person, and in such a form as 
\o furnish, as nearly as possible, the help and inspiration 
cf a personal guide talking to a person immediately in 
connection with the cbjects or places seen. This, 
method of procedure is justified by the nature of the 
stereograph, which approaches so nearly to the reality 
that it should be accorded the same treatment, In this 


respect the accompanying book differs from a guide 

hook, and, as I have intimated, partakes more of the 

nature of a personal guide explaining scenes as they ap- 
pear to one on the spot. 

The story of Rome found in the first part of the book 
traces ‘briefly, but continuously, the progress of the 
Remen people frcm th? ecrlitst timcs to the present 
day. This is much more interesting and valuable than 
an ordinary historical sketch, inasmuch as it is told in 
connection with Rome as seen with the stereograph, and 
therefore has the advantage of a general survey of 
Roman history with the city spread out before us. 

THE SUNBONNET BABIES’ PRIMER, By Eulalie 
Osgood Grover. Illustrated by Bertha L. Corbett. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. Cloth. 110 pp. 
Eighty-six illustrations. Price, 40 cents. 

For genius in book-making for baby school children 
“The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer’ easily takes the prize. 
It steps aside from all conventionality in primer making. 
It has not an illustration such as other primers have 
with variations. There is not a sentence a part of which 
is an illustration in place of a word. There is not a 
traditional sentence used because it is traditional, but 
it starts in at once with something worth while. 

‘How do you do?” 

“Tam a baby.” 

“T am a Sunbonnet baby.” 

“How do you do?” 

All this in connection with an irresistibly sweet little 
sunbonnet baby courtesying. Every sentence is a baby’s 
expression :— 

“Do you like my yellow dress?” 

“Bow-wow! Who are you?” 

“Jump for it, Jack, jump!” 

“The dolls don’t like to have you bak.” 

“Say ‘How do you do?’ Dolly.” 

“Let’s play hide-and-seek.” 

“Mamma thinks the sweet peas look like sunbonnet 
babies.” 

“My, what a big elephant!” 

These are samples of the baby-like sentences which are 
grouped about the eighty-six pictures of the Sunbonnet 
Babies. In every picture there is action, life, and in- 
terest. So entirely new is it that there is no excuse for 
not putting it in the hands of every little child in school 
and out. It is as sweet and beautiful as it is new. 


ARITHMBTICAL PROBLEMS. 
Bostcn: Thompson, Brown & Co. Cloth. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Teachers will welcome this book of abundant prob- 
lems, so varied and practical as to meet their needs and 
desires. 

Whatever other material may have been provided for 
the school, this book should certainly find a place in the 


By W. F. Nichols. 
170 pp. 


upper grammar grades. The arrangement of addition 
in “Arithmetical Problems” will illustrate the treatment, 
of the four fundamental subjects: (1) the addition of 
simple numbers; (2) addition of common fractions; (3) 
addition of decimals; (4) addition of compound num- 
bers; (5) algebraic addition. 

There is a variety in the wording of problems; ques- 
tions are asked in different ways to test the accuracy 
and judgment of pupils, and to give them an opportunity 
to apply their knowledge of number previously acquired, 
and all prices and business conditions conform to the 
present time, 

The book centaing examples on all subjects taught in 
grammar schools, including work in the equation for 
pupils who have taken up algebra in am elementary way. 
The problems in mensuration are calculated to give a 
correct idea of ratio and magnitude. A feature of special 
value is the collection of over 600 miscellaneous prob- 
lems such as are daily sought for by teachers. 
ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 

By Professors Dugald C. Jackson and John Price 

Jackson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 482 

pp. Price, $1.40. 

While this book is more especially intended for an 
elementary text-book, it is believed that it will be in- 
teresting to all readers who have a taste for science, 
and that it will prove a useful manual for apprentices 
and artisans, As its pages keep in reasonably close 
touch with the more or less common experiences of the 
pupils, it makes a most interesting book to other than 
school pupils. Questions and problems abound. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Catherine’s Proxy.’ By M.S. Hamlin. Price, $1.2 '.——‘“ Natha- 
lie’s Chum.” By Anna Chapin Ray. Price, $1.2°.——‘‘On Guard” 
By J. P. True. Price, $1.20.—* Foxy, the Faithful” By Mrs. L. F, 


Wesselhoeft. Price, $1.20. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

“ Dramatization of Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha.” ~ A Florence 
Holbrook. Price, scents. ‘Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Price, $1.10. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

‘The First Year of Latin.”” By W. B. Gunnison and W. S. Harley. 
Price, $1.00.—* G vernment in the United States.” By Robert 
Lansing and G.M. Jones. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

**Hwotiz the Sol?” By C. W. Lansim. Ringoz, N.J.: Fonic Pub- 
lishing House. 

* Kleist’s Michael Kohihaus.” Edited by William Kurrelmeyer. 
Price, 59 cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Primary jongs for Rote Singing.” Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Reading.” (Book I.) By Emma K. Gordon. —*“ Laboratory 
Guide for Beginners in Zodlogy.” By C. M. Weed and R. W. Cross- 
man. Price, 6! cents.—“ Scott’s Lady of the Lake.” Edited by L. 
DuPont Syle.——* Principles of Arithmetic. By H. O. R. Sic fert. — 
**Instruction in Practical Shorthand.” By Bates Torrey.——‘“ Quali- 
tative Chemical Analysis.” By J. B. Garvin ——*t Elements of Agri- 
culture.” Hy F. P. Sever.  Pr'ce, 50 cents.——“ Inductive Plane 
Geometry.” By G.1. Hopkins. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

* Thoreau, His Home, Friends, and Books.” By Annie Russell 
Marble.—-“* More Courage.” By Leon Mea’, Price, 45 cents. New 
York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

* Outlines of Modern Science and Modern Christianity.” By George 
EK, McReady. Oakland; Pacific Press Publishing Company, 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysical labor. Insist on 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genutne package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


October 15-17: New York School Boards’ 
Association, Albany. 

October 15-16-17: Joint meeting of the 
School Superintendents of New Yurk 
and the Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, Albany, N. Y. 

Netober 16-18: Eastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Cedar Fallis. 

October 16-17-18: Northeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Falls. 

October 17: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Iowa City. 

October 17: Connecticut State Teachers’ 
Association, New Haven. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Convention, Peabody; A, E. Tuttle, 

* Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 17-18: Tri-State Round Table 
(Ohio, West Virginia, Pennsylvania), 
East Liverpcol, O. 

October 23, 24, 25: Rhode !sland Institute of 
Instruction, Providence ; S. A. Sherman, 
Treasurer. 

October 23-24-25: 
ers’ Association, Bellows Falls; 
Ham, Montpelier, secretary, 

October 24: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester. 

October 25: Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Canton. 

October 31-November 1: Tri-State Teach- 
ers’ Association (Ohio, Kentucky, West 
Virginia), Huntington, W. Va. 

October 31-November 1: Southeastern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association, Gallipolis. 
October 31: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Convention, Hingham; D. L. 

Whitmarsh, secretary, Whitman. 

October 21: Franklin County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Shelburne Falls; 
G. H. Danforth, Greenfield, Mass., presi- 
dent. 

November 14: New England Association 
of School Superintendents, Boston; A. 
J. Jacoby, Milton, Mass., secretary. 

November 20-22: Northern California 
Teachers’ Association, Redding. 

November 28-29: Eastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association, Marietta. 

November 28-29: Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association, Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Superintendent wu. P. Nash, Holyoke, 
secretary. 

December 29-31: 
Association, Indianapolis; 
ter, Bloomington. 

December 29-January 3: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles. 

February, 1903: Department o* Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
The total amount now on deposit in the 
school savings bank by the students of 


Vermont State Teach- 
E. G, 


Indiana State Teachers’ 
W. A. Hes- 


the Westbrook schools is $1,090.99. The 
total number of bank books held by the 
pupils is 221. 

The state normal school at Castine 
opened with 131 pupils, with an entering 
class of forty-four. : 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


EXETER. Two hundred and ninety- 
nine pupils are enrolled this year at Phil- 
lips Exeter Academy. This is a gain of 
thirty-four over last year. Thirty-six 
states and territories are represented, be- 
sides Canada, Nova Scotia, and New 
Zealand. 

CONCORD. The State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Concord October 17 
and 18. Among the speakers will be 
President E’iot of Harvard, William J. 
Long, and William Hawley Smith. A 
new feature will be the issuing of tickets 
to members that will insure them seats 
in preference to those who have paid no 
dues. These tickets will give free admis- 
sion to the evening lecture. Others will 
be charged admission. On Thursday 
evening the New Hampshire School- 
masters’ Club will hold its annual meet- 
ing and banquet. 

NEW BOSTON. On September 25 
Miss Mildred Warren, who has been prin- 
cipal of the New Boston high schoo! for 
the past five years, was surprised by a 
party of her former pupils, who spent a 
delightful evening at her home, and pre- 
sented her with an elegant vase. 

NASHUA. The project of a school paper 
by the pupils cf the Nashua high school 
has been endorsed by the committee, and 
the plan will be carried out. 

MANCHESTER. The teachers of Man- 
chester met on the evening of September 
30 and elected the following representa- 
tives to have charge of the Buck teach- 
ers’ library for the coming year: Miss 
Emma L. McLaren, Miss Bertha A. Allen, 
and Miss Florence H. Moore, Superin- 
tendent Charles W. Bickford, Elliot C. 
Lambert, clerk of the school bvard, 
George H. Libby, principal of the high 
school, and Miss Caroline E, Wing, prin- 
cipal of the training school, are ex-officio 
members of the beard of directors, The 
library was founded by William F. Buck 
upor his retirement from the super‘n- 
tendency two years ago, and is supported 
by voluntary contributions from all the 
teachers for whose benefit it exists, On 
the same evening the Grammar Teachers’ 
Association met and elected as officers: 
President, Miss Mary A. Bussell:  vice- 
president, Miss Caroline E. Head: secre- 
tary, Miss Cora B. Gilford; members of 
the executive committee, W. H. Huse and 
Miss Eva F. Tuson.——Typewriting and 
stenography have become so popular 
among the pupils of the Manchester high 
school that the instructor, Allan EB. Her- 
rick, is unable to attend to all the classes 
alone. Miss Edith M. Pierce of Goffstown 
has been engaged as assistant instructor. 


FRANKLIN. The Winnepesaukee 
Teachers’ Association held its first meet- 
ing of the present year at Franklin on 
September 26. Philip Emerson of Lynn 
and Principal J. E, Klock and Miss Spen- 
cer of the state normal school were 
among the speakers. 

HANOVER. Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 27, the annual festival reunion of 
Dartmouth alumni, faculty, and students 
was held in College hall. More than 1,200 
are reported as present. President Wil- 
liam J, Tucker presided. Professor 
Charles F. Richardson, ’71, spoke of the 
traditions of the college and its growth. 
Samuel H. Hudson, ’85, of Boston de-~ 
scribed the influence and brotherhood of 
Dartmouth men in Boston. Dr. Towne of 
Omaha emphasized the need of service for 
the college. Judge J. J. Rollins of New 
York mentioned Dartmouth’s rapid 
strides, and remarked incidentally upon 
the strength of the New York alumni. 
Bishop Talbot, ’70, of Centra] Pennsyl- 
vania gave reminiscences of the college 
thirty years ago. At the close of the cele- 
bration the audience rose and gang the 
Dartmouth song. 


VERMONT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The preliminary announcement of the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association, to 
be held in Bellows Falls October 23, 21, 
and 25, shows among the speakers the 
following names: Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, Worcester; 
Dr. John M. Tyler of Amherst College: 
Professor 8S. A. Weaner of Westfield, 
Mass,, president of music section, Na- 
tional Educational Association; 
tendent C. F. Carroll of Worcester, Mass.; 
and State Superintendent Walter’ 


Superin-: 


The greater part of one day will 
be given up to conferences in music, 
science, and primary work, each confer- 
ence being in charge of a leading edu- 


Ranger. 


cator. One period will be devoted to ex- 
planation and discussion of “The Ward 
Method in Reading.” There will be ex- 
hibits of the leading publishing houses, 
and also a special exhibit of school work 
from some of the leading schools cf the 
state. The teachers of Bellows Falls will 
give a reception Thursday evening, and 
Principal Ellery and the Vermont Acad- 
emy will give a reception at Saxton’s 
River on Friday evening. 

PROCTOR. There has just been estab- 
lished, as a part of the graded school sys- 
tem, an ungraded department, composed 
of the backward children of the several 
grades who need special help, and some 
of the brightest boys and girls, who, by a 
little help, might go into a higher grade. 
Miss Fannie Cock of Wallingford will 
have charge of this department. The 
overcrowded condition of the rooms made 
this change necessary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of tue 
Teachers’ School of Science association 
will be held in Huntington hall, Rogers 
building, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, on Friday evening, October 10, at 
7.30 o'clock. Following the annual re- 
ports and the election of officers, a stere- 
opticon lecture will be given upon “‘The 
Metropolitan. Park System,” by John 
Woodbury, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Park commission, All persons who are 
interested are cordially invited to be 
present. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The fifty-sixth annual 
meeting of the Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association will be held at New 
Haven October 17. The program is as fol- 
lows: General meetings—Hyperion 
theatre—10 a.m. Address: “The Present 
Rate of Expenditure in Public Schools Is 
Much Too Low,” Charles W. Eliot, presi- 
dent Harvard University; ‘Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Fund Guild,” Elizabeth A. Allen, 
secretary teachers’ retirement fund de- 
partment, New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Center church, 4 p. m,, annual 
business meeting. 

High school  section—Center church 
chapel—Leader, Principal J. P. Cushing, 
New Haven. Morning: “Public Speaking 
Work in the Secondary School,” Professor 
George B. Churchill, Amherst College. 
Afternoon: “Two Objects in Teaching 
History,” Professor Clive Day, Yale Uni- 
versity; discussion, Martin G. Benedict, 
New Britain, Superintendent Edwin H. 
Forbes, Torrington; “The Purpose of a 
Good Business Department,” Carlos B. 
Ellis, Springfield, Mass. 

arammar school section—Center church 
—Leader, Supervising Principal Wilbur 
F. Gordy, Hartford. Morning: ‘Nature 
Study in the Grammar School,” Principal 
Arthur B. Morrill, New Haven; discus- 
sion, Miss Bertha H. Klinger, Hartford. 
Afternoon: ‘‘Needed Revision of the En- 
riched Grammar School Program,” Profes- 
sor Paul H. Hanus, Harvard University; 
liscussion, Superintendent F. H. Beede, 
New Haven; “The Function of Knowl- 
edge .in Education,” Superintendent 
Charles W. Gilbert, Rochester, N. Y.; dis- 
cussion, Supervising Principal Charles H. 
Keyes, Hartford, Principal Marcus White, 
New Britain. 

Intermediate section—Methodist church 
—Leader, E. C. Stiles, West Haven. 
Morning: “Books and Teachers.” Princi- 
pal Clarence A, Brodeur, Westfield, Mass. 
Afternoon: “The Education of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future,” Superin- 
tendent B. B. Russell, Brockton, Mass.; 
“Arithmetic,” Arthur CC, Booth, New 
Haven. 

Primary section—U nited chureh— 
Leaders, Miss Sarah J, Walter, Willi- 
mantic, Miss Bessie E. Howes, Bridgeport. 
Morning: “The Influence of the Parent 
and the Teacher in Moral Education,” 
Professor Howard Edward Griggs, Chi- 
cago, Afternoon: “Study of Nature and 


Animal Life,” Rev. William J. Long, 
Stamford; “Primary History Work 
Through Story-Telling,’” Miss Blanche 
Hazard, Providence, R. I. 

Kindergarten section—Warner hall— 


Leader, Miss Alice O’Grady, New Brita‘n. 
Morning: Prayer, Dr, Phillips: “The Re- 
spective Influences of Heredity and Train. 
ing in Education,’ Dr. Nathan Oppen- 
heim. Afternoon: “Stories and Story- 
Telling,” Miss Laura Cone Bryant. There 
will be an exhibit of kindergarten work 
from the state of Connecticut in kinder- 
garten room, Zunder school, George street, 
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GYMNASTIC GAMES, 


Compiled by a Committee from the 


Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collection contains games suitable for al) 
grades in pub ic and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, #1.00; by post, #1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenue. 


HOICE SELECTED WINTER APPLES 
ofalthe leading sorts and best keepers, care. 
fully selected a d put up forfanilv use. Price, 
$2:0u per barre}, delivered at freight depot. 
F. E. GILBERT, ERIE, PA. 


foot of College street. This will be open 
from 1.30 p,m. to4 p.m. All visitors will 
be welcome. 

Ungraded section—College hall—Leader, 
Miss C. E. Bush, Niantic. This section 
will be especially interesting to teachers 
in country schools. “Worces That Make 
For and Against the Betterment of Our 
Schools,” Professor William G. Sumner, 
Yale University, New Haven; Secretary 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford; State Superin- 
tendent W. W. Stetson, Augusta, Me.; 
Superintendent Mrs. Anna D. Pollard, 
Southington; Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, 
New London; Miss Mary M. Abbott, 
Waterbury. 

Music section—Calvary Baptist church 
—lLeader, Supervisor Benjamin Jepson, 
New Haven. Morning: Exhibition of 
grade work, interspersed with national 
songs by 500 pupils of the New Haven 
public schools, under the direction of 
Supervisor B, Jepson, Afternoon: Busi- 
ness meeting of the Supervisors’ Associa- 
tion: address, “A New Force in Educa- 
tion,’ W. L. Tomlin, Chicago; selections 
by Naugatuck high school glee club; 
organ recital, Professor H,. B. Jepson, 
Yale University. Art section—Boardman 
manual training sciool—Leader, Solon P. 
Davis, Hartford. ‘‘Definite Principles in 
Art Teaching,’ Alfred Vance Churchill, 
director department fine arts, Teachers’ 
College, New York; discussion, Frederic 
H. Daniels, supervisor of art instruction, 
public schools, Springfield, Mass, 

DANBURY. The citizens of the town 
voted at the annual meeting to employ 
some competent authority from another 
state to examine the system and standard 
of education, and to publish the report of 
the same in the leading paper of the city. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATE 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The annual meet- 
ing of the Manual Training Teachers’ as- 
sociation was held September 25. The 
officers elected for the coming year were: 
President, Alexander Boecker; vice-presi- 
dent, Albert W. Garritt; secretary, 
Samuel F. Coleman; and treasurer, Wil- 
liam F. Vroom.——A meeting of the Male 
Teachers’ association was, held Friday, 
October 3, at No. 166 East Sixtieth street. 
A paper on ‘“Text-Books” by Van Evrie 
Kilpatrick was discussed, The first din- 
ner of the association is announced for 
Saturday, October 18. Mayor Low and 
Superintendent Maxwell have promised to 
speak, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PITTSBURGH. The pedagogical sec- 
tion of the Academy of Science and Art of 
Pittsburgh will enter upon its second year 
of work on Tuesday, October 14. This 
section was organized one year ago by the 
teachers of the public and private schools 
of Pittsburgh and Allegheny, its object 
being to study and discuss the funda- 
mental problems of education. Meetings 
will be held on the second Tuesday even- 
ing of each month in the lecture room of 
the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. All 
persons interested in education are in- 
vited to attend these meetings. A regular 
program of study, with references for 
private reading, has been prepared for the 
coming year, and such topics as the fol- 
lowing will be investigated and discussed: 
“Tmitation and Suggestion in Mental De- 
velopment,’ “‘Education Through Play,” 
“The Place of Temperament,” “The Feel- 
ings in Education,” “Habit in Education,” 
“Formal Education of the Will,’ ‘‘Sen- 
sory and Motor Training,” and “The 
Power of Attention and Its Training.” 
Three public lectures will be given during 
the year on educational topics by some u 
the leading educators of the country; tne 
section is endeavoring to secure such lec- 
turers as Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
commissioner of education, and Dr, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of Co- 
lumbia University. The meetings of the 
section last year were well attended and 
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very profitable to all the members, and it 
is the earnest wish of the officers to ex- 
tend the influence of the section and 
widen its sphere of usefulness. As this is 
the only society in Allegheny county that 
is organized purely for the study of educa- 
tional principles, no progressive teacher 
can afford to lose the professional ad- 
vancement and inspiration that may be 
secured from such an organization. All 
teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
others interested in education in this vi- 
cinity are cordially invited to become 
members. The membership fee of the 
Academy of Science and Art is $5, and this 
admits one, without further expense, to 
the privileges of the pedagogical section, 
as well as those of all other departments 
of the academy. Names for membership 
may be given to any members of the sec- 
tion. The board of control for the ensu- 
ing year are: President, Professor Henry 
C. Pearson, principal Allegheny prepara- 
tery school; vice-president, Professor J. 
Cc. Armstrong, Pittsburgh Academy; sec- 
retary and treasurer, Miss Nannie Mack- 
rell, principal Moorhead public school: 
Professor A, B. Frost, Western Univer- 
sity; Professor P. M. Dysart, Pittsburgh 
high school; Mrs. M. E. Van Wagonen, 
supervisor of drawing, Pittsburgh public 
schools; Professor J. B. Hench, Shady 
Side Academy; Professor C. B. Connelly, 
director of manual training, Allegheny 
City; Miss Elizabeth Culp, Kindergarten 
College; Professor R, H. Holbrook, prin- 
cipal South Side high school; Professor S. 
Cc. Farrar, principal Third Ward public 
school, Allegheny City; Miss Mary Lang, 
Allegheny high school, 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 


Dr. Frank Strong assumed charge of the 
university August 1. Several changes 
have taken place in the faculty. Profes- 
sor E. D. Adams of the chair of European 
history has gone to Leland Stanford, and 
his place taken by Wilbur C. Abbott of 
Oxford. Dr. Williston, who has gone to 
the Chicago University, is succeeded by C. 
E. McClung. Other additions are Dr. G. 
H. Hoxie, Dr. R, S. Magee, H. Foster 
Jones, Carl L. Becker, and Alfred Ewing- 
ton. 

The new building of the Ottawa Uni- 
versity, just completed at a cost of $50,000, 
was burned on the morning of September 
10. There was an insurance of $26,000. 
Considerable personal property was de- 
stroyed, besides the 4,000-volume library. 
This is a great loss to the school, but the 
(00 students are being  ins:ructed in 
rented rooms until a new building can be 
completed. 

Professor A. M, Teneyeck of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College has been 
made professor of agriculture at Manhat- 
tan. 

There is a dearth of teachers in some 
sections of the state. Teachers find better 
salaries in other vocations, and male 
teachers, unless wages become better, will 
be a thing of the past, so far as rural 
schools are concerned. 

The State Teachers’ Assoc‘ation will 
meet in Topeka December 29-31. The 
special theme will be “The Rural 
Schools.” Henry Sabin of Iowa and D. E. 
McClure of Michigan will discuss this 
theme. Professor George E, Vincent of 
Chicago will lecture. 

On account of the crowded conditions of 
Topeka schools, the citizens will be asked 
to vote $J]30,000 bonds for the erection of 
new builaings, $75,000 of which will ‘be for 
a manual training high school. 


WORLD'S SUPP_Y OF COAL. 


Here is the world’s coal output as com- 
puted in 1900 by the mineral industry: — 


United States ............. 228,717,579 tons 
United Kingdom, Great 

Britain and Ireland..... 223,616,279 tons 
Austria Hungary ......... 38,738,372 tons 
i434 12,800,000 tons 


Japan, India, Spain, Mexico, Sweden, 
and Italy also produce small amounts, 
bringing the total world’s supply to 723,- 
617,886 tons, 

There is in the coal fields, exclusive of 
the United States, coal enough to supply 
the whole world, at the present rate of 
consumption, for 450 years. 


It’s funny, that when we're tired we 
Only rest by retiring, 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NEW YORK 
AND MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the 
Council of School Superintendents of the 
State of New York and the Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association will be held 
at Capitol building, Albany, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 15, 16, and 17, The opening session 
will convene in senate chamber at 8 p. m. 
Wednesday, October 15, in accordance 
with the following program:— 

Joint meeting of superintendents 
of New York and Massachusetts, 
and New York School Boards’ As- 
sociation; address of welcome, Hon. 
Arthur L. Andrews, Corporation Council, 
Albany; introduction, J. C. Norris, presi- 
dent Council New York School Superin- 
tendents, Hon. George B, Turner, presi- 
dent New York School Boards’ Associa- 
tion, R. W. Hine, president Massachusetts 
Superintendents’ Association; address by 
Charles R. Skinner, state superintendent 
public instruction, Albany, N. Y.; address 
by Frank A. Hill, secretary Massachusetts 
state board of education; exhibition of 
visual instruction, under the direction of 
state department of public instruction, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

Thursday, 9.30 a. m.: “Industrial Edu- 
eation in the Public Schools,’ discussion 
opened by William A. Baldwin, prire pal 
Hyannis (Mass.) normal school; ‘Com- 
pulsory Education Laws,” discussion 
opened by Dr. William H. Maxwell, 
superintendent New York City; report of 


schools in the smaller cities and villages. 

3. St. Louis exposition. 

4. Flexibility in grading and promot- 
ing pupils. 

5. Physical culture. 

6. The ideal or proper number of 
pupils per teacher in the kindergarten, 
primary, grammar, and high school, 

7. The education of girls. 

8. Industrial education. 

9. How far shall we copy the German 
gymnasium? 

10. What marked benefit has the Speer 
method produced on pupils in the higher 
grades who were under its influence in the 
primary years? 

11. To what extent can history and 
civics be taught in the grades? 

12. How can a superintendent in towns 
under 10,000 best discharge his duties as 
a supervisory officer? _ 

13.. Home vs, foreign teachers, 

14. How great a factor should the term 
examinations be in determining promo- 
tions? 

15. The value of reports. 

16. Expenses of graduation. 

17. Superintendents’ supervision of 
teachers’ reading, 

18. Scheol decorating. 

19. The social life of the superintend- 
ent. 

20. Manual training in villages and 
small cities. (a) What work is prac- 
ticable? (b) To what extent should it be 
carried? 

21. Nature study in villages and small 
cities. (a) What work is practicable? 
(b) To what extent should it be carried? 


South Carolina .......... 12.6 54.7 


Mississippi recently made a liberal ap- 
propriation for popular education, al- 
though it already has the smallest per 
cent. of illiteracy among the whites and 
the negro majority in the state is in the 
neighborhood of 70,000. 
thought that the simall percentage of il- 
literacy among the whites in a “black 
state,’ such as Mississippi, is due to the 
fact that in such a state the white em- 
ployer class is relatively larger, and the 
white laboring class relatively smaller 
than in other states. But the figures for 
South Carolina, another black _ state, 
show a larger percentage of white illit- 
eracy than is found in Virginia, Georgia, 
Florida, or Arkansas, all of which have 
considerable white majorities, Greater 
interest in education would therefore 
seem to be the main cause of Mississippi's 
enviably low percentage of white illit- 
eracy. 

The difficulty is great in getting com- 
petent teachers in communities where the 
school term is short, too short to justify 
good men and women to qualify them- 
selves for the work they profess to be 
able to do, and to do it well. The com- 
pensation paid to teachers in Tennessee, 
as a rule, is not such as to induce the 
best men and women, adapted to the work 
of teaching, to engage in it. This is a 
drawback ithat is hard to overcome; it 
ean be done only by the consolidation of 
school districts, as is being done in our 
sister state of North Carolina, and having 


Norma Scnoor, Coro. — Z. X. Snyper, Principar. 


committee on legislation; elect’on of offi- 
cers of New York Council, 

Thursday, 2 p. m.: Inspection of re- 
gents’ work by Massachusetts. superin- 
tendents, 

Thursday, 3 p. m.: “State Supervision 
of School Building Construction, Sanita- 
tion, and Ventilation’; ‘Value of vaca- 
tion and Evening Schools”; ‘Shall the 
Qualifications of Teachers Be Prescribed 
by the State or the Local Authorities?” 

Thursday, 8 p. m.: Joint meeting of 
school superintendents and school boards; 
“Bdueation Furnished by the Schools of 
To-day from the Educator’s Standpoint,” 
discussion opened by a representative of 
New York Council and a representative 
of Massachusetts Association; “Education 
Furnished by the Schools of To-day from 
the Business Man’s Standpoint,” discus- 
sicn. opened by a representative of schoo! 
boards; “The Advisability of a Statute 
Vesting the Executive Functions in the 
Superintendent and the Legislative Func- 
tions in the Board of Education.” 

Friday, 9.30 a. m.: “Elective Plan of 
Studies in High Schools,” discussion 
opened by Edwin P. Seaver, superintend- 
ent schools, Boston; ‘Payment by the 
State of High School Non-Resident Pupils’ 
Tuition,” discussion opened by Secretary 
James Russell Parsons, Jr., regents’ 
office. 

SUPPPLEMENTAL SUBJECTS. 

1. Is it desirable to have the provi- 
sions of Chapter 1031 extended so as to 
demand the same qualifications of teach- 
ers in cities and villages of 5,000 and 


over? 
2. The value of vacation and night 


SOME OF THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
IN SOUTHERN STATES. 

One of the chief sources of the waste 
cf school money is the employment of in- 
competent teachers, says the Knoxvaulle 
Journal and Tribune. This is perhaps 
more generally true in the sparsely popu- 
lated districts; but it is not confined to 
them. It is seen and felt, also, in the 
cities. Boards of education and school 
directors have a grave responsibility rest- 
ing upon them in this respect, and no 
man who is fit to hold such a position wil) 
approach the work in hand without feel- 
ing it. The time of the school children 
is too precious to be wasted in attending 
upon instruction at the hands of those 
who know little of the responsibility that 
rests upon them, and who perhaps do not 
eare to know. It sometimes takes longer 
to unlearn that which is _ fallacious, 
taught by an incompetent teacher, than 
it did to imbibe the false notions that are 
to be unlearned. 

That there is much to be done before 
white illiteracy in the Southern states 
can be reduced to a more desirable per- 
centage, says the Macon (Ga.) Telegraph, 
may be seen from the following statement 
of the per cent, of illiteracy of hoth races 
taken from the federal census of 1900:— 


White. Colored. 
20.3 61,2 
North Carolina .......... 19.0 53.1 


fewer schools, but with longer terms, 
The number of teachers in the schools 
may be less, and none but the best need 
be engaged, 

In addition to that, with fewer schools 
there may be better schoolhouses, the 
want of which is another s:riows drawback 
to the doing of the best work in connec- 
tion with our public schools. Children 
cannot do the best work unless they are 
made comfortable, and they will not un- 
less the schoolroom is made attractive. 
In the space of a newspaper article the 
needs of the schools can only be hinted 
at; but it is hoped that the hints here 
given may attract the attention of the 
friends of public schools in the state and 
set them to thinking. 

Again, the time has come when the 
money paid for the education of the chil- 
dren should not be wasted in the employ- 
ment of fossils, who have no other idea of 
teaching than following in the beaten ruts 
pursued years and years ago. The sci-+ 
ence of teaching is a progressive science, 
and no man or woman who does not so 
realize, and who has not enough ambition 
to keep up with the procession, should be 
employed to teach the children of to-day. 
The employment of any such is a wanton 
and wicked waste of sacred money.— 
Knoxville Journal and Tribune. 


Herbert Spencer said to a gentleman 
who easily beat him at billiards: “‘A cer- 
tain address in games of skill is an indi- 
cation of a well-balanced mind, but pro- 
ficiency such as you have just displayed 
is strong presumptive evidence of a mis- 
spent youth.” 


It might be- 


——— 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wee of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Columbia University’s academic year 
’ was formally opened October 6 with exer- 
cises in Ear! Hall, presided over by Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, president of the uni- 
versity, There were about 500 students 
present, including several women from 
Barnard College. 

In his annual report, President Butler 
advocated a reduction of the four-year 
college course of liberal studies to two 
years. 

“The whole tendency of our present 
educational system is to postpone unduly 
the period of self-support,” he said, and 
suggested that the degree of bachelor of 
arts be conferred upon graduates of a two- 
year course, and the degree of master of 
arts at the completion of a college course 
of four years. 


The graduate of a two-year course under 


the proposed system would be enabled to 
enter the technical and professional 
schools of the university. 

Fifteen new professors have been ap- 
pointed—eight full professors and seven 
adjunct professors. They are as follows: 
Professors—Dr. Felix Adler, social and po- 
litical ethics; Dr. L. Emmett Holt, dis- 
eases of children; Dr. Friedrich Hirth, 
Chinese, on the Dean Lung foundation; 
Dr. Walter B. James, the practice of 
medicine; Dr. John Dyneley Prince, 
Semitic languages; Dr. Julius Sachs, sec- 
ondary education, in Teachers’ College; 
Charles Thaddeus Terry, law; and Fred- 
erick James Eugene Woodbridge, phi- 
losophy. Adjunct professors—William 
Tenney Brewster, English, in Barnard 
College: Dr. William J. Gies, physio- 
logical chemistry; Dr. Amadeus W. 
Grabau, paleontology; Dr. Charles Knapp, 
classical philology, in Barnard College; 
Dr, Henry L. Moore, political economy; 
Dr. George Clinton Densmore Odell, Eng- 
lish; and Dr. Henry Rogers Seager, po- 
litical economy. Professors Adler, Hirth, 
Prince, Sachs, and Woodbridge, and Ad- 
junct Professors Moore and Rogers are all 
new to the wniversity, while the other 
eight are promotions of men who have al- 
ready been at Columbia. Dr. Odell, pro- 
moted to an adjunct professorship in Eng- 
lish, is a brother of Governor Odell. 

The work of the new Chinese depart- 
ment is to be taken under three heads— 
the written language, the spoken language, 
and China, its institutions and history. 
Nine courses are to be offered as follows: 
Practical study of Chinese characters for 
beginners, with explanations regarding 
the peculiarities of Chinese life and lan- 
guage: the analysis and translation of 
easy decuments, such as despatches, writ- 
ten, in the modern Chinese business style; 
a study of selected easy texts from the na- 
tional histories, and the Confucian clas- 
sics; a course on helps and keys in Chi- 
nese literature; a beginner’s course in the 
Pekin dialect; and three seminars, one 
for the study of Chinese government mat- 
ters, a second devoted to historical 
studies in Chinese literature, and a third 
on the study of Chinese art, industry, and 
general culture. 

Columbia’s library has lately been the 
recipient of many valuable books, both by 
purchase and by gift. The most impor- 
tant gift is from the viceroy at Nankin, 
China, acting for the Chinese government, 
to the new department of Chinese. The 
gift is known as the “T’u Shu Chi 
Ch’eng.’ The collection camprises 5,200 
Columes, and is the first genuine issue of 
the great Chinese encyclopacdia. Many 
other books have also been ordered for 
the Chinese department, and they form an 
{nteresting collection of works on China 
and the Orient. They represent not only 
Chinese literature, but works by eminent 
foreign authors, as well. 


It is-learned that the bequ-st to Prinée- 
ton of Miss Mary Winthrop of New York, 
which was formerly reported to be about 
$500,000, will amount to $1,400,000 A 
member of the seminary faculty said that 
this money, in all probability, will be 
used for the further development of the 
intellectual side of the seminary. It is 
also probable that a larze gymnasium 
will be erected on the south side of the 
campus within the next two years. 


President George M. Ward, D.D., has 
resigned the presidency of Rollins Col- 
lege at Winter Park, Fla., which he has 
held about eix years, but he will retain 
the financial agency of the collegs. His 
duties have required that he should be 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


at the end of 


a year 


Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, end Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


Is that much saved from going on the book. 


2d. If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf is 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairmg Material, 


The book will last longer. 


3d. If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT Is 
THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 


‘“‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.”’ 


We do ‘our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER GCO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


absent from the college most of each year, 
and this, with the ill health of his wife, 
has induced his resignation. He says his 
successor should devote his whole time to 
the college. Largely through his influ- 
ence, a debt of $30,000 on the college has 
been paid. 

Registration of students in the aca- 
demic department of Yale shows the total 
number enrolled to be 1,156, of which 
number 340 are in the entering Class. 
Last year’s freshman class numbered 362, 
while the total number of students en- 
rolled in the academic department was 
1,240. 

There are about twenty-five students 
in the entering class of the Yale school of 
forestry, making about forty-six students 
in the two classes. A gift has just been 
received from an anonymous friend of a 
sum to be used for the equipment of a 
physical laboratory for -testing the 
strength of timber and for various inves- 
tigations in forestry. Thé herbarium has 
been considerably enlarged by a gift from 
Professor J. L. Tomouy from his large 
private herbarium, colleeted during his 
researches cf eight years in New Mexico 
and the Southwest. It includes about 
1,606 mounted and 400 unmounted speci- 
mens. 

The Institute of Technology, Boston, en- 
tered upon its thirty-eighth year with an 
enrollment which is without dowbt the 
largest ever known in an institution de- 
voted exclusively to technical education. 
While the exact figures are not yet avail- 
able, it is evident that the total registra- 
tion will not be far from 1,600, as against 
1,415 for last year. 


During the summer a large number of 
books has been received by the Gore li- 
brary at Harvard. Among these are sey- 
eral given by foreign printing houses. 
Twelve hundred volumes from the Gurney 
estate were received, This gift was made 
possible by the will of Professor E. W. 
Gurney, 52. Among the other gifts are 
one hundred volumes on the catacombs at 
Rome, donated by J. H. Treat, 62, and 
twenty-five volumes on Dante by A. C. 
White, 02. Also a set of original ‘Tat- 
tlers’’ of Addison and Steele has been 
secured. 

The total registration at Harvard Co'- 
lege, as shown by the figures at the close 
of registration October 4, is 4,166, a gain 
of fourteen over the final registration of 
1901-2, and a much larger gain over the 
registration on the corresponding date 
last year. The most notable gains are 
those of sixty in the freshman class, forty- 
five in the sophomore class, and twenty- 
four in the senior class. The scientific 
school already shows a gain of twenty- 
two over the catalog figure of last year. 

No marked changes are. yet noticeable 
in the graduate school, divinity school, 
law echool, or dental school, but they may 
all be expected to show small gains when 
registration is complete, as late registra- 
tion is relatively large in the departments. 
The medical school, at the opening of the 
second year sinee a bachelor’s degree was 
required for admission, has sixteen more 
in the entering class than at the corre- 
sponding time last year. : 

The college membership is divided ag 
follows: Seniors, 370; juniors, 415; 


sophomores, 578; freshm<n, 611; total, 
2,090. The scientific school has a regis- 
tration of 571, the graduate schocl 288, the 
divinity school 36, the law schoo! 606, the 


medical school 437, the dental school 111, 


and the Bussey Institution 27. 

State Superintendent W. W. Stetson 
held a consultation at Augusta last week 
with ~President Fellows, University of 
Maine, President Chase of Bates, and Pro- 
fessor Little of Bowdoin, regarding the 
method to be followed in selecting the two 
students which the state is entitled to 
have at the University of Oxford holding 
the Cecil Rhodes scholarships. President 
Hyde was unable to attend the meeting, 
and President Charles L. White of Colby 
was absent. 

-In an interview, President Fellows said 
that the method for choosing the candi- 
dates was practically decided upon, but 
will not be made public for a few weeks. 
He said it will be arranged so that those 
chosen can enter the University of Oxford 
at the beginning of the fall term, 1903. 

There are now about fifteen applicants 
for these scholarships, and President Mel- 
lows says there would be a good many 
more were it not for the provision of the 
Rhodes will in regard to avhletic qual.fica- 
tions, Many will be ineligible on this ac- 
count, After the meeting President Fel- 
lows left Augusta for Atlanta, Ga., to at- 
tend a meeiing of the presidents of the 
agricultural colleges. 

Professor Germain Martin of the Uni- 
versity of France will shortiy visit this 
county to deliver a series of lectures be- 
fore the Federation of the Alliance Fran- 
caise. A second course by Leopold Mabil- 
leau, director of the Musee Social in Paris, 
will follow. Mr. Mabilleau will lec.ure 
before the Cercle Francais of Harvard. it 
is expected that he will also visit other 
principal colleges. 

The formal opening of the School of 
Commerce and Accounts of New York 
University took place Octoper 2 in the 
new building on Washington square. 

Dr, Yung Wing, who was instrumental 
in sending the new Chinese minister to 


this country for his education, was one of - 


the three Chinese lads brought to thig 
country in 1848 by Rev. Samuel Rolling 
Brown, who established the first Protest- 
ant Christian school in China. 


Six changes in the faculty of Wesleyan 
University have been made. After a 
year’s absence, Mr. Marvel returns as in- 
structor of the gymnasium; with a seat on 
the faculty. Dr, Cady, Brown, 1895, Ber- 
lin, 1900, leaves the employ of the United 
Coast Survey to teach physics in place of 
Professor Rosa. Mr. Super comes from 
the University of Cincinnati as tutor in 
French, succeeding Mr. Ostrander, Dr. 
Dunkell fills Dr. Lunn’s place as instructor 
of mathematics. Upon the withdrawal of 
Dr. Bryan, Mr. Rowe becomes assistant in 
chemistry. Mr. Pierce, 1902, succeeds Mr. 
Povey, 1901, as assistant in physics, and 
Mr. Clemons, 1902, acts as assistant in the 
library, 

During July Professors Conn and Brad- 
ley delivered courses of lectures on bi- 
ology and the liquefaction of gases before 
the first session of the Wesleyan Summer 
school. Professor Bradley succeeded in 
the latter part of the month in manufac- 


turing liquid air in the cryogenic labora- 
tory for the first time. Professor Merrill 
published a volume of the letters of the 
younger Pliny, and Professor Chase fin- 
lished an edition of Cornelius Nepos, pub- 
lished by D. Appieton & Co. 

This year’s curriculum contains six new 
courses not taught before. They are 
rapid reading in Latin, historical develop- 
ment of Latin and Greek, elementary 
Spanish, advanced English composition, 
history of the English language, and 
practical analytical chemistry. 

The Dana Hall school in Wellesley, 
Mass., has opened with its usual number 
of instructors. Miss Evans, associate 
principal of the school, returned from 
Europe September 15. The school had 
this year the largest number of pupils in 
its history. 

At a meeting of the trustees of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University October 3, Mrs: 


Jane Stanford read an address to the — 


beard. The address was significant, for 


the reason that it bore on the resignation’ 


of certain professors after the delivery of 
opinions which the university authorities 
thought in conflict with the interests of 
the university. Mrs. Stanford said in 
part :— 

“During my administration the presi- 
dent of the university shall continue to 
have the exclusive control over the ap- 
pointment and dismissal of professors and 
teachers, as he has had heretofore. The 
university must be forever maintained 
upon a strictly non-partisan and non- 
sectarian basis. It must never become an 
instrument in the hands of any political 
party or religious sect or organization. 

“T desire that the university shall for- 
ever be kept out of politics, and that no 
professor shall electioneer among or seek 
to dominate other professors or the stu- 
dents for the success of any political 
party or candidate in any political con- 
test. I hope that every voter, whether 
professor or student, will always thor- 
oughiv inform himself upon every prin- 
ciple involved, and as to the merits of 
every candidate seeking his suffrage, and 
then vote according to his own best judg- 
ment and conscience, irrespective of any 
importunity of others. And, in order 
freely to do this, he should not be sub- 
jected to any importunity, since it is pos- 
sible that cases might arise where a mere 
suggestion might be understood to be a 
covert command.” 

Mrs. Stanford announées that, pursuant 
to her power as the surviving founder of 
the university, she had selected Whitelaw 
Reid of New York and George E. Crothers 
of San Francisco as trustees to fill vacan- 
cies in the board. 

Mrs. Stanford announced the letting of 
contracts for a gymnasium, to cost about 
$500,000, and the approval of plans for a 
library to accommodate more than 1,000,- 
000 volumes and contain accommodations 
for twenty-four department libraries. 
There are how nearly $3,000,000 worth of 
buildipys under construction, including 
the library, all of which is being paid for 
out of the income of the university endow- 
ment. 

The members of the University of Chi- 
cago Alumnae Association, who were 
elected to office at the meeting of the 
organization October 4, are all opposed to 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 7 


Publisher. 
Crowell & Co., N.Y. 


HeRendy Pacific Press Pub. Co., Oakland. 


Dramatization of Longfellow’s Hiawatha “15 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.................... .. 10 
The First Year of Latin.................. Gunniso ; Boston ‘0 
Kleist’s Michael Kurrelmeyer [Ed.} H 
Laboratory Guide for Beginners in Zotlogy ..Weed & Crossman 60 
Scott’s Lady of the Syle[Ed] “ «© 
Instruction in Preetical Shorthand................... Torrey 
Qualitative Chemical arvin we ve ory 
Catherine’S Haml 1.20 
English History Told by English Poets. :..Bates & 
cism of Italian Art............,...... Berenson — 


Study and Crit 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools, Correspondence invited. 


ONLY ONE CANDIDATE, AND SHE NOT EVEN NOTIFIED. 


3 Little Falls, N. ¥.—I want a teacher for the 4th and 5th grades. * * * Ifshe is to be successful, she 
ust be of a temperament to; take a genuine interest inthe pupils and their lives. I want her as soon a& 
possible, and yet want to take as much time as necessary to find the right one. If you have any one, wrn® 
me, but do not inform her. I shall trust very largely to your judgment, but wish to investigate myself. Pre- 
fer some one now teaching successfully, if she could be released.—Supt, C. H. Warfleld, Sept. 22, 1902. 
I have gone carefully over my list, and Miss Bertha Arnold, of Clarkson, seems to me an admirable one 
for you.—%0 Mr. Warfield, Sept. 23. 


I have engaged Miss Arnold. She is to begin work Monday.—Mr. Warfleld, Oct, 2. 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Positions filled. 4,000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, W.Y 


i k t During July, August,and September we fill more positions 
u Cc e urns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 


quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caao, 


B. F. CLARK Fourtesnth Year. Permanent 378 and 388 
clienta t 

TEACHERS’ cchools in the West. Send || Wabash Avenue, 

AGENWCY. — for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


The Beacon Teachers’ Agency. 


Room 62, 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


GRACE I. GAY, Proprietor. 


{ introduces to Colleges, 
MERICAN ae TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Families 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Poca ge Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instraction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


the segregation of women students at the 
university. Applause greeted the speak- 
ers that praise] the executive committee 
for sending out the recent statement at- 
tacking President Harper’s segregation 
plan. The election of officers showed the 
strong anti-segregation sentiment. Oppo- 
sition to the victorious ticket was small. 


A new thing in fraternity circles at 
Vanderbilt University is the Pan-Hellenic 
Association, organized at the close of last 
year. The purpose of this asssociation 
lies “in fostering a feeling of comradeship 
among the Greeks of the university, in 
preserving the high standard of manhood 
necessary to constitute our brotherhood, 
and leaving to those who come after us 
higher ideals of purity and broadness in 
all matters which relate to fraternity life.” 
The association aims especially at stop- 
ping the pledging -of men before, they 
come to the university, and while they are 
still in the preparatory schools, Article 9 
of the constitution reads: “In all contests 
for college honors the motto of this asso- 
ciation shall be, ‘Let the best man win, 
irrespective of fraternity affiliation.’ 
Chancellor Kirkland is strongly opposed 
to the practice among the fraternities of 
pledging or “spiking”? new men, and ini- 
tiating them early in the session, and ad- 
vocates waiting until after the middle of 


the year, 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—The Catholic World Magazine for Oc- 
tober begins its seventy-sixth volume, 
and it presents an unusually large supply 
of interesting articles. It introduces 
some new departmental features, and it 
gives a promise of maintaining its high 
Standard of excellence. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas for October. New York. 

American Kitchen Magazine for October. Terms, 
$l.wayear., Soston, 

The Forum for October. Terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York, 

The Critic for November. Terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 


VARIETIES. 

“Oh, Lord,” he said, as he knelt at his 
bedside one evening, “make me a good 
little boy, I asked you the other day to 
do it, and you didn’t.”—Chicago Tribune. 


Sue—“Oh, I feel so tired.” 

Emily—‘Been playing ping-pong?” 

Sue—‘No; watching other people play.” 
~-Philadelphia Record. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
vents a bottle, 


The Prang Educational Company have 
something new this month in the new 
tinted, drawing, and construction papers, 
advertised in another column. Teachers 
are to find these very desirable for water- 
color work, as backgrounds for designs, 
and for construction purposes in a great 
variety of ways. 


The Isaac Pitman system has been in- 
troduced into the New York high school 
of commerce and girls’ technical high 
school, both institutions being under con- 
trol of the board of education. The New 
York Commercial Advertiser said in re- 
gard to those schools that they are ‘‘des- 
tined to be the two leading commercial 
educational institutions in the United 
States.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NORWAL. 


The second annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the New Hampshire School- 
masters’ Club will be held at Eagle hotel, 
Concord, N. H., with a $2 a plate dinner. 
The committee of arrangement is J. E. 
Klock, L. Webster, and John F. Kent. 
The first meeting was a delightful suc- 
cess, and this will not be less so. _ It 
means much for the state to have this 
club succeed. 


NOW IS.THE TIME TO GO HAUNTING 
IN THE MAINE WOODS. 

The hunting season has set in, and the 
sportsman who desires to follow in the 
chase during the next month or so will 
no doubt shape his course towards the 
Maine woods. 

Leaving the Union station, Boston & 
Maine railroad, he can reach any section 
of the pine tree forests. He can journey 
to the Rangeley region, or farther north 
to Moosehead or Katahdin; he can strike 
into Washington county, or away to the 
forest lands of New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, He can traverse a country 
completely run with deer from the south- 
ern boundary of Maine to the Canada line. 

In the Washington county, the Aroos- 
took, Dead river, and northern portions 
of Maine, moose enough to satisfy the 
most eager huntsman can be found. 
Penetrating into New Brunswick and the 
thick jungles of Newfoundland, vast herds 
of moose and caribou will be found roam- 
ing about. 

If you are contemplating a trip into the 
Maine woods or sections further on, send 
a two-cent stamp to the general passen- 
ger department, Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston, for their descriptive book, “‘Fish- 
ing and Hunting.” It describes the game 
territory in full, and also contains a map 
of the game region of Maine, 


He—‘‘Constance, can you give me any 
hope? Will you ever smile upon mv 
suit?” 

She-—“‘Will I ever smile upon it? Why, 
Horace. I never think of it but I’m on the 


broad grin,” 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Kfticient assistauts. A wide acquaintance among educatora in prominent po- 


sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L, MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


9 Experienced Management, 
EDUCATORS New Offices: 101 Tremont St., Boston. EXCHAN GE 
Y. M.C, A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest ana best known in U. 8, 


Scher merhor NN 3 14th st, 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


P. 1, MERRILL} wanagess. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


0. B. BRUCE, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century blag. PORTLAND, Ure., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVEk, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg. SAN FRADCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde block. Lo8 ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH= 
The South and West WESTEEN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


in that field. Yor full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operatiwe Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” new 


Kecommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
schools, and families. Advises pareuts about schools. 4 WM. oO. Peart, 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN B iva. Des Mornzs, Iowa. 


> 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


’ 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio. WM. F. JARVIsg. 


Agency Kansas City, Mo. ALVIN 8. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau Teachers Wanted 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES, Ove YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


Established in 1889, ‘Journal of Education” will secure a 
Has filled hundreds of places. year's subscription free. 
Recommends teachers hea . 
New England teachers wan 
H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, W BEX correspon dingwith our advertisers 
Ne, 61 E 9th &t., New York. please mention this journal. 


Winship 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


| 
Thoreau, His Home, Friends, and Books............ Marble een a 
Word Mead | 
Outlines of Modern Science and Modern Chris- ia 
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STORIES HEROES 


A NEW AND- UNIQUE SERISE 
‘OF HISTORICAL READERS. 

Edited by CuarLes B, GILBERT, Super- 

intendent of Schools at Rochester, N.Y. 


HIS series of Readers plans to teach history by gathering into 
separate volumes the stories of men representative of the differeat 
stages of civilization, advancing in an order carefully adapted to the 
the child’s own development. From myths it passes to stories of no- 
madic life, to the days of chivalry, to the heroes of the world’s vast 
empires, and finally to the most civilized period of democratic freedom. 


Wandering Heroes 


By Littran L. Price, Normal and Train- 
ing School, Newark, N. J. Illustrated. 


Heroes of Myth 


By Lituran L. Price, Normal and Train- 
ing School, Newark, N.J., and Cuarves B. 
Superintendent of Schools, Roch- 0 
ester, N. Y. Fully illustrated. 191 pp.| 407 pp- Introductory price, 50 cents. 


(Just ready.) This second volume, intended for 

These stories appeal especially to] intermediate grades, meets the child’s 
young children, who, with active imag-] gemand for “true” stories and sto- 
inations, are eager to read the wonder | ries of absorbing interest. The pas- 
tales. The ten stories are chosen from | tora] nomad is described,as Abraham, 
the traditions of as many different na- moving from place to place in search 
tions, beginning with Egypt, passing} of water and pasture for his flocks; 
through Asiatic countries, Greece, | and the warlike nomad, as Attila, who 
Rome, and Russia, even to the Anglo- | roved from land to land from pure love 
Saxon race. Beowulf, Achilles,Aeneas, | 5 conquest. Joseph and Moses are 
and Siegfried are among the heroes. | other heroes of the nomadic ages; and 
The book thus gives glimpses of the Cyrus the Great, Clovis the Frank, 
primitive life and ideas of the various | | jef Ericson, with wanderers of other 
races, telling of the very beginnings of | nations, make up the characters of 
history. It has also a distinct literary | this volume. 
value oe B pryestaton for later read- ** Miss Price has the gift of clothing stories, familiar 
ing of the world’s great epics. The and unfamiliar, in language which makes them rarely 
illustrations are particularly attractive | attractive to the young.”—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
and noteworthy. 


In press for early publication : 
HEROES OF CHIVALRY. By Mas. Louise Maircanp. Illustrated. 


Other volumes are in preparation. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 


Teachers | for Examination 1" | HISTORY 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline Manual. 
Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, d Colleges. 


Movements toward Confederation. 
. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


1. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features s. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 

6. 

7 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK : CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 45 East 91th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


on application to 
GRAIIMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 
2000 .DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE. 
ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
By James F. Wits. This book has already met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 

y BOSTON, MASS. 
these cautions. By James F. WILLis, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 E. Nineteenth St. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 
preciative editorial . ... . 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 
columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 


TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents ; 


Paper, 25 cents 


R. L. MYERS & CO. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russet, Providence, 


R.I. Illustrated. Price, 30-cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 


This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter . 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Ciaraner Gruman. 
Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Each “lesson” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc.,are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING C0., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


New York; 43 E. 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


UNIVE: Mite tor Catalogue, 


 Price-List, »* 


Educational Institutions. 


PUBLISHING} 


43-47 East 10th St. 


COMPANY |e) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Ow TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Proy. JOHN A. SHEDD ANpD OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PusLisuinc Co., 
29-A Beacon 8., Boston. 


43 East 19th 8t., New York. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO, 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL. Establishe 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
For both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boyvrn, A.M. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For both sexes. ‘or catal es address the 
Principal, 


. P. BEOKWITH. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FiroHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


Joun G. THompson, Princiva!. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WuinsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon S8t., Boston. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO. | 
20-A Beacon St., Boston, 
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